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PROLOGUE. 

In a villa near Florence, on a bright, warm 
day of summer, a man lies dying—a man who 
was once a social celebrity in his own country, 
but whose name for many years has almost 
sounded as the name of the dead in the ears of 
his early friends. Yet, as he lies in the sleep 
which may be his last, no one could say that Vin- 
cent Dering looks like an old man. Indeed, he 
scarcely looks like a middle-aged man. His face, 
which in youth was almost femininely beautiful, 
still retains its graceful contour, short black curls 
still cluster round the handsome brow, and the 
dark eyes are large and almond-shaped. When 
he speaks, his voice is musical, though faint and 
broken. 

“There is positively no hope, then, Doctor ?” 
he says, addressing with calmness a man who 
stands by the side of his bed—a man of Angio- 
Saxon lineage evidently—‘“ I must prepare to die 


soon ?”’ 
“T dare not deceive you, my friend,” the other 


answers. ‘“ You must prepare to die—and soon.” 

“ How soon?” 

The doctor makes a slight gesture with his 
hands. Though not Italian, he has many Italian 
habits, and this is one of them. “I cannot tell,’’ 
he answers. “ When the heart is involved—as 
it is with you— it is scarcely possible to count on 
an hour of life. Another of those paroxysms 


” 


House,”’ 


“ Ah, I understand,” says Mr. Dering, quietly, 
as he stops short. “ Another may be the last. 
Well, if it were not for Alma, I should not be 
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sorry. It has been many a day since life has 
been so pleasant to me that I could dread to leave 
it. Yet I suppose none of us are without some 
tie to tug at our heart-strings when the last wrench 
comes; and mine is—the child!” 

“I know,” says his friend, pityingly. “It is 
always terrible to leave a young girl alone—yet 
she is at least provided with fortune and friends.” 

A look of keen pain crosses the face of the 
dying man at this. “ With fortune—yes,” he 
says. “ With friends—Ah, my poor Alma! Doc- 
tor, if my timte is so short, I must speak to her at 
once. Will you ring?” 

The bell having been rung, a servant enters, 
whom his master addresses in Italian, and bids 
him summon the Signorina. The person thus 
indicated must have been near at hand, for a 
minute scarcely elapses before the door opens 
and she enters. 

A slight, graceful girl, with the unusual and 
always striking combination of blonde beauty and 
dark eyes. Her complexion is very. fair and pure, 
her hair is like rippling gold, and her features 
are clearly and finely cut, while the soft gloom 
of her eyes, set under brows delicately arched 
and darkly defined, makes a most effective con- 
trast to the rest of the face. She advances to her 
father’s side and takes his wasted hand in her 
own. 

“I have been wondering why you banished me 
so long, papa,” she says, tenderly, in a voice 
plainly trained to speak the sweet syllables of the 
South. “Do you feel better now? Has the 
pain quite left you?” 

“ Quite, for the present,’ he answers, looking 
at her with wistful, loving regard. ‘ But it may 
return, and so—I must not waste time. Sit 
down, my darling, and let me speak to you.” 

She obeys silently, but a shadow of apprehen- 
sion falls over her face, and she glances appeal- 
ingly at the doctor standing by. He does not 
meet her glance. Purposely, no doubt, his eyes 
are turned through the open casement. 
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“ Alma,” says her father, softly, “we have 
lived together in love and harmony for twenty 
years; but the time has come when we must part, 
my dear,—when you must stay here, and I must 
take that long journey which awaits all mortality.” 

“Papa!” says the girl, with a sharp cry of 
anguish. She is not surprised—she has felt, even 
if she has not known, for many days that this 
must be—but, all the same, it is like a knife to 
her heart to hear the truth so quietly and firmly 
announced. She falls on her knees and covers 
his hand with kisses. “ Papa, papa,” she says, 
“it cannot be! You are not so ill—you must 
recover! You will not leave me!” 

He lays his other hand caressingly on her head. 
“There is no choice, my child,’ he says—still 
with great quietness. ‘I can only be resigned: 
but you—you must brave. Do not agitate me, or 
the end may come before I have uttered some 
words which it is necessary that I should speak 
and you should hear.” 

At this she chokes back her sobs. Life is be- 
fore her in which to weep, but now she must be 
brave as he bids her, and not shorten, even by.a 
minute, the span of time remaining to this father 
whom she adores. She makes an heroic effort to 
be composed, and after a manner succeeds. The 
doctor, watching her, feels that she can be 
trusted ; so with one grave recommendation to his 
patient against excitement, he walks away. 

Then Mr. Dering speaks. “ Alma,” he says, 
“T have always endeavored to make you undez- 
stand that you are a great heiress, and that wealth 
entails many responsibilities and is beset by 
many dangers. I wish that I could live a little 
longer in order to see you safely settled in life. 
But since this is impossible, I can only afford you 
such poor safeguards as lie in my power. In 
another year you will attain your majority and 
inherit your mother’s fortune, entailed on you 
by her marriage settlement. It is a very large 
one, and you must grow old before your time, my 
dear, in order to use it with wisdom and discre- 
tion. I suppose you will marry, and I warn you 
against the large class of suitors who will be at- 
tracted by your fortune. Try to choose well— 
for on your choice depends the whole comfort and 
security of your future life. But until you marry, 
you must have a home and a protector. It is 
this which disquiets me. ” 

“ Why should it?” asks the girl, with a low sob. 
“Nothing can matter if you go from me; but if 
it will set your mind at rest to leave me provided 
with a home, no doubt my sister will let me live 
with her.” 

Again a look of pain and doubt crosses her 
father’s face. ‘I must speak plainly to you,” he 
says, after a moment’s pause. “I fear your sis- 
ter’s house will be no pleasant home for you. She 
disliked your mother—who was much her own 
age and at one time her intimate friend—partly 





bec@use she married me and partly for other 
reasons. She is a woman who never forgets a 
dislike ; and you—are like your mother. She is 
one, however, who for motives of policy can veil 
her real feelings. You are beautiful and an 
heiress. It may be to her interest to keep you 
with her—and in that case she will spare no ef- 
fort to win your regard. Give that if you feel in- 
clined; but do not give trust. The only other 
relative with whom it would be possible for you 
to live is your uncle—your mother’s brother. But 
he, again, dislikes me exceedingly. What sort of 
a home, what measure of care and kindness he 
would give you,I do not know. But anxious to 
do the best, and desiring to give you a fair oppor- 
tunity to know these relations and choose with 
whom you will live after you have attained your 
majority, I have made my will, dividing your 
year of wardship into two parts—appointing my 
daughter and your uncle joint guardians, and 
making a special request that you will live with 
the guardians alternately ; the first six months with 
your sister, the second with your uncle. Do you 
understand ?” 

“ Perfectly,’ answers Alma, fighting hard for 
composure. “I will remember all that you say, 
and—and do all that you wish. Do not doubt 
that. But it seems less than nothing now. How 
can I care what becomes of my life after you 
are gone ?” 

He smiles faintly and sadly, but he does not 
say, “ You w// care.” He leaves her to discover 
that with time, and his hand rests again on her 
fair head with the tender touch which she knows 
so well. 

They have been silent for some time—the girl 
struggling with the realization of the great deso- 
lation which awaits her, the dying man facing 
death as he would have faced a mortal antagonist, 
with serene composure—when the door opens, 
and a servant enters with a letter and a card. 

“ A young signor is in the saloon, and desired 
me to present these with his compliments and 
regrets,” he says. “ He was grieved to hear of 
the Signor’s illness, and begs to be informed how 
he is.” 

“ Who is it?” asks Mr. Dering. “ Look at 
the card, Alma.” 

Thus addressed, Alma takes the card, and 
reads aloud, “ Mr. Dare Singleton.” 

“ Singleton!” repeats her father. “I have no 
acquaintance of the name—unless he is a son of 
my old friend General Singleton. What is the 
letter ?—who is it from?” 

Alma lifts the letter and looks at the address. 
“Tt is from my sister,” she says. Then obeying 
a gesture from her father, she draws forth the 
enclosure and reads it aloud : 

“ My Dear Father :—Allow me to introduce 
to you a gentleman who scarcely needs an intro- 
duction at my hands—Mr. Dare Singleton, so- 
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cially well known on his own account, and who 
will be particularly well known to you on account 
of his father, your old friend, the General. Mr. 
Singleton is going abroad, and is so anxious to 
make your acquaintance that I furnish him with 
these credentials, in order that there may be no 
danger of his failing to know you. I need not 
commend him to your courtesy and kindness; 
but I may be allowed to add that you will find 
him a very delightful and charming companion. 
“ Affectionately yours, 
“ ELEANOR HAMILTON.” 

“So it zs the son of my old friend,” says Mr. 
Dering. “I am sorry that he comes too late for 
any good offices which I might have rendered 
him. Wil! you see him, my love, and tell him 
so?” 

“JT, papa!” says Alma, shrinking. The next 
moment, with an instinct of that docility which 
has all her life been one of her chief characteris- 
tics, she rises. “I will if you wish it,” she says, 
“though I cannot bear to leave you.” 

“ Antonio will remain,” says her father. ‘ Do 
not fear! I wish to rest quietly, and another 
paroxysm is not likely to come on for several 
hours.” 

She makes no farther demur, but goes—her 
dress simple, her hair disarranged, her fair face 
stained with tears—out of the room and into the 
saloon, where beside one of the windows opening 
on the terrace, a gentleman stands. 

A gentleman who is not only young and exceed- 
ingly handsome, but unusually distinguished both 
in appearance and manner—tall and slender, with 
a face that has made him noted wherever he has 
been in the course of his short life. Yet this face is 
not inane, as the faces of “ beauty-men”’ often 
are—the features are bold, the expression open, 
the hair, eyes and heavily-sweeping moustache, a 
rich chestnut tint. He turns as Miss Dering 
enters, and starts a little. Her beauty and her 
sadness both strike him—the frst with surprise, 
the second with concern. 

“I fear that I have intruded,” he says, speak- 
ing quickly. “ The servant told me that Mr. Der- 
ing was ill, but I had no idea—” 

“« My father is very ill indeed,” says Alma, as 
he pauses; “so ill that—that he never will be 
well again. He sent me to tell you this. He is 
sorry he cannot see you, he remembers your father 
very well, but—O, you will understand!” she cries, 
clasping her hands, while great crystal drops rise 
in her dark eyes. “I cannot talk of it and con- 
trol myself.” 

“T understand,” says the young man, gently. 
“Pardon me for having given you the pain of 
seeing me and telling me this. It is very good 
of you to have done so. I am inexpressibly 
grieved and shocked to hear such news.” 

He looks sincerely so—his eyes are full of con- 
cern and compassion as they rest on her. She 





feels this as she meets them, and their frank sym- 
pathy ends her poor little semblance of self-con- 
trol—she sits down in a chair near at hand, 
with something between a gasp and a sob. 

“O pardon me,” she says, “ but I am weak 
and unstrung. I cannot realize it—and yet it is 
true! He is dying!—my father!—all that I 
have on earth!” 

The absolute hopelessness, the heart-broken 
pathos of her tone, touches Dare Singleton as he 
has rarely been touched in all his careless life 
before. He would do anything to comfort her, 
yet he feels the impossibility of such a thing. 
“TI am infinitely sorry!’’ is all that he can say. 
Then he adds, “Are you sure there is no hope.” 

She shakes her head. “None,” she replies, 
“ Dr. Lansing says there is no hope.” 

Mr. Singleton knows the reputation of Dr. 
Lansing—the famous American physician of 
Florence—very well; and he feels that against 
such an authority appeal is useless. 

“Can I do anything?” he ventures to ask. 
“TI do not feel as if I were a stranger to Mr. 
Dering. I beg you to let me help you if I can 
do so.” 

“You are very kind,’ she says, “ but there is 
no need to tax your kindness. There is no service 
that you can render. He is not suffering now; 
and there is but one trouble on his mind—that he 
must leave me.” 

She utters these words simply and quietly, 
looking so childlike in her sorrow, that Single- 
ton’s heart melts afresh. He never felt so much 
sympathy before, or such a longing to put sympa- 
thy into action. Yet he is conscious that there is 
nothing to be said or done—save, indeed, to ex- 
press his regret again, and decorously take leave. 
While he is reluctantly making up his mind to do 
this, the servant who admitted him appears at the 
door of the saloon, and Alma rises with a cry. 

“Papa!’’ she says, breathlessly. “ Antonio, 
is he worse?” 

“The Signorina need not be alarmed,” answers 
Antonio—“ the Signor is no worse. But he de- 
sires to see her, and begs that she will bring the 
Signor here ’’—he bows to Singleton—* with her.” 

Both Alma and Singleton are surprised. They 
look at each-other: the former says, “ Will you 
come ?’’—the latter answers, “I place myself in 
your hands.” 

“Come then,’ she says—and glides before 
him out of the saloon. 

When they enter Mr. Dering’s chamber, they 
find him raised by means of pillows, to a half- 
sitting posture, while the doctor stands by his 
side. On the table are pens, ink, and an open pa- 
per covered with writing. 

The sick man extends his hand with that 
graceful courtesy which has made him noted all 
his life, when the young stranger follows Alma to 
the side of the bed. 
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* Mr. Singleton,” he says, “I am glad to know 
you, and sorry that our acquaintance must needs 
be brief. Your father was one of my best and 
earliest friends; and it is because I feel that in a 
manner, we are not strangers, that I have ventured 
to send for you in order to ask a favor.” 

“I beg you to believe that I will do anything 
in my power,” answers Singleton. “I had just 
asked Miss Dering to accept my services, when 
your messenger summoned us,” 

“TI told him that he was very kind, but that 
there was no need to trouble him,” says Alma. 

** You were right—there is no need to trouble 
him,” her father answers. “ The favor which I wish 
to ask of you is simply that of witnessing my will,” 
he goes on, addressing the young man. “ Though 
drawn up some time ago, it has never been signed 
or witnessed. Alma, bring it here—and pen and 
ink.” 

Alma moves forward and brings to him the 
open document, the pen and ink. As she bends 
over him while he writes his signature, she looks 
to Singleton like a guardian angel—the gentle, 
protecting grace of her attitude, the infantine 
fairness of her face, the sunlight touching her 
golden hair and making a halo of it. 

After this the witnesses write their signatures, 
and Mr. Dering lies back on his pillow with 
a sigh of relief. “I have done the best I could 
for you, little one,” he says to his daughter, with 
infinite wistfulness. “If you find ‘that in any 
way I have erred, you must forgive me.” 

“ Forgive you—O papa!” cries the girl, with a 
sob. “I should trust you though you killed me— 
I should know you meant it for the best. Do 
not fear that I can ever, ever regret anything that 
you have done?” 

“God grant that you may never find cause to 
regret it, my child,” he says. 

Those are the last words which Dare Singleton 
hears him speak. The next instant his hand 
suddenly goes to his heart, and a frightful spasm 
of pain convulses his face. Alma utters a cry, 
the doctor turns quickly and seizes a phial on a 
table near by. As he pours some of the mixture 
into a glass, he says to the young man in a low 
voice, “ Ring for Antonio—the end is at hand.” 

He does as he is bidden—rings sharply and 
leaves the room as Antonio enters. He feels in- 
stinctively that this is no place for a stranger, that 
on the last terrible combat of life and death, only 
eyes of love should look. 

Filled with sadness and pain which an hour 
before he could scarcely have credited as within 
the range of possible sensations, he returns to the 
saloon, and waits—he will not tell himself for 
what. It is strange, he thinks, that chance should 
have brought him here just at this time; but 
since he is here he cannot leave till he knows the 
end. 

He has not long to wait. Scarcely has the 





clock, at which he glances now and then, ticked 
off ten minutes of time, when a woman’s sudden 
cry of anguish—only one—tells him that time has 
ended forever for Vincent Dering. 


PARTI, 


CHAPTER I. 


A FALCON AND A DOVE, 


* And so, my friend,” says Mrs. Hamilton,with 
a caressing smile, “you find -ome attractions in 
America, after all.”’ 

“Can you doubt it?” asks Mr. Singleton. 
“Could I possibly fail to find attractions in Amer- 
ica, so long as it contains you ?” 

“I see that you have not forgotten your bad 
habit of flattering,’ she says, with a low laugh— 
a laugh of gratified vanity—* But, seriously, have 
you not returned much svoner than you expected ? 
When you sailed last May did you not expect to 
be absent a year at least ?—yet here you are back 
in October.” 

“ T was always restless and fanciful, you know,” 
he answers, carelessly. “I grew tired, homesick, 
bored—even Paris failed to entertain me. So I 
thought it best to come back and inflict myself on 
my friends. Do you mean that you are sorry to 
see me?” 

“ You deserve for me to say ‘ Yes!’” she re- 
plies, lightly touching him with her fan. “ What 
affectation there is in such a question! As if I 
did not break my heart when you went away last 
spring!” 


“ A broken heart must agree with you, then,” 


he says, smiling. “I never saw you looking more 
brilliantly handsome.” 

He speaks, for once, with severe regard for the 
letter of the truth. Mrs. Hamilton, born Eleanor 
Dering, aged thirty-nine years and a fraction, 
certainly never looked more brilliantly handsome 
than she does just now, leaning back in a low, 
luxurious chair, with the softly-toned light falling 
over her well-preserved beauty. She is a brunette 
of the richest type. Large dark eyes, beautiful 
brows and lashes, an abundance of black hair 
elaborately arranged, a color like a tropical sun- 
set, crimson lips parting over white teeth, and a 
full, vuluptuous figure inclining to embonpoint— 
these are the chief points of Mrs. Hamilton’s ap- 
pearance. They are points patent to the observa- 
tion and the appreciation of all, points which 
have won during her life as much admiration as 
the heart of the most exacting woman could de- 
sire. As Dare Singleton looks at her for the first 
time in many months, he admires her afresh. 
“She is certainly unsurpassed—in her style!” he 
thinks. 
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Mrs. Hamilton, glancing at him, reads this 
thought on his face, and smiles, 

“I do not know why I should be looking bril- 
liant, unless it is in honor of your return,” she 
says. ‘“ The past summer has been the quintes- 
sence of dullness to me. Of course my poor 
father’s death put all gayety out of the question ; 
so I went to my country-place, where I stayed 
until I returned to the city a few weeks ago to 
meet Alma. She came over with the Barretts 
from Florence.” 

“So I heard—indeed I met them in Paris,”’ 
says Mr. Singleton. “ How is Miss Dering? You 
know I wrote you how singularly it chanced that I 
went to your father’s villa just before he died ?— 
I may say, just when he died.” 

“ I remember,” answers Mrs, Hamilton. “Alma 
is quite well, though still sad. Young peo- 
ple do not understand that life is too short for 
such excessive grief. She is quite pretty,” adds 
the woman of the world, suavely, “though too 
much in her mother’s fragile blonde style. By- 
the-bye, she tells me that you witnessed my 
father’s absurd will. Fancy his making that ec- 
centric old Mr. Digby joint guardian with myself, 
and insisting that Alma shall spend half her year 
of wardship with him!” 

“I witnessed the will without knowing its con- 
tents,” 

“ My father was always peculiar,” says Mrs. 
Hamilton. “ But tell me about yourself. Where 
did you go and whom did you meet abroad ?” 

While Mr. Singleton is answering these ques- 
tions to the best of his ability, and wondering 
meanwhile if there is no hope of seeing Miss 
Dering, a sharp peal of the door-bell suddenly 
echoes through the house. Mrs. Hamilton’s brows 
contract in a slight frown. 

“JT wonder what troublesome person that is!” 
she says, impatiently. “ Why cannot people stay 
away when one is comfortable and does not want 
them !” 

“ According to my experience, thatis invariably 
the time they select to come,” replies Sin- 
gleton, philosophically. He is not so much flat- 
tered as might perhaps be imagined by the candor 
of the lady’s remarks. He knows of old with 
how much favor the beautiful widow regards him, 
and it is easy to drop back into his privileged po- 
sition of ami de la maison. Yet it is a position 
which has its drawbacks, too—and it was in great 
measure to make an end of troublesome gossip 
that he bade adieu to the pretty southern sea-side 
city where both Mrs. Hamilton and he resided, 
and went abroad last May. 

A minute later a gentleman enters with the air 
ef one who is also a privileged guest. He is 2 
pleasant-looking, well-bred and weil-dressed man, 
to whom Mrs. Hamilton nods without rising. 

“Good evening, Robert,”’ she said. Then.ad- 
dressing the servant still standing in the door, 


answers the young man. 











‘Let Miss Dering know that Mr. Hamilton is 
here.” 

Robert Hamilton—her brother-in-law and fast 
friend of many years—comes forward, shake 
hands with Singleton, and sits down. 

“You read one’s wishes with commendable 
quickness, Eleanor,” he says. ‘ Why is Miss 
Dering not visible? I hope she is well?” 

“ Quite well,” the lady answers ; “ but she pre- 
fers not to come down in the evening unless she 
is specially asked for.” 

Hamilton says nothing: he only lifts his brows 
a little. This is the first time that he has not 
found Alma in the drawing-room, and he sees a 
very clear connection between her absence and 
Mr. Singleton’s presence, being remarkably quick 
in that kind of arithmetic known as putting two 
and two together. So his sister-in-law means to 
take up her flirtation exactly where she left it off, 
and Singleton is as well satisfied now as ever, to 
amuse himself! This is what he thinks, smiling 
slightly. 

A little society gossip ensues. As Singleton 
bears his part in this, he glances now and then 
toward the door, watching for Alma’s entranée. 
He feels sure that she does not know he is here, 
and he is anxious to see what she will say, how 
she will look when she unexpectedly meets him. 
He has not long to wait. Miss Dering does not 
delay. In a few minutes the soft rustle of a 
dress sweeps across the hall. The next instant 
she enters the room. 

She is lovelier than ever. Her glittering 
masses of hair are combed back plainly from the 
delicate high-bred face which needs no aid from 
art to heighten its beauty; and the deep black 
which she wears, throws into relief the dazzling 
This is how her ap- 
pearance strikes him as she advances. She, on 
her part, suddenly starts and flushes with sur- 
prise. 

‘“« Mr. Singleton!’’ she exclaims. As they meet 
in the centre of the floor, she extends her hand 
with a cordial gesture not lost on the spectators. 
“This is a most unexpected pleasure! When 
did you return to America ?”’ 

“Only a few days ago,” Singleton replies, ‘I 
am more than happy to meet you again,” he goes 
on, in a low voice. “I told you when we parted 
in Paris, that it would not be long before we 
should meet.” 

“TI remember,” she answers. ‘“ But I did not 
expect to see you so soon. It is a very agreeable 
surprise, however.” Then, greatly to the aston- 
ishment of her sister, she sits down on a couch 
near by, and makes room for Singleton by her 
side, giving a slight, courteous greeting to Hamil- 
ton meanwhile. “It is sad to see you—and yet 
pleasant,” she says, with a tone of pathos in her 
voice, after the young man has obeyed her gesture 
and seated himself. “ You remind me of Italy 


fairness of her complexion. 


’ 
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and of my grief. But I am not one of the people 
who fly from such associations. I feel so cut 
loose from the past, so divorced from all that 
made my life a few months ago, that I welcome 
any link of connection with it. Little as you 
may think it, you are such a link.” 

“You cannot tell how glad I am of it,” says 
Singleton, with an earnestness born of sincerity. 
“It is more of a pleasure than I can well expréss 
to be linked in even the least manner with your 
life.” 

She looks at him with a dewy softness in her 
eyes. The genuine kindness of his tone melts 
and touches her. “Thank you,” she says, with 
gracious sweetness. ‘ You are very kind. You 
have been kind from the first. I shall never 
forget it.” 

“T cannot quarrel with you for making trifles 
of account, since it is in my favor that you do so,” 
he replies, smiling. ‘And now that you are in 
America—where you dreaded to come—how do 
you like it? How are you impressed with your 
new home?” 

“My sister is very kind,” she answers, “ but I 
have been homesick for Italy. I lived there so 
long, that everything here seems strange and for- 
eign. If it had not been for my father’s last 
wishes, I should have stayed in Florence for a 
year at least. But I came here in compliance 
with his desire.” 

“Perhaps it is for the best,” says Singleton, 
who cannot at this moment think that anything 1s 
for the worst which places that exquisite face be- 
fore him, and causes the soft music of the sweet 
voice to sound in his ears. 

While they are talking in this manner, Hamil- 
ton is saying to his sister-in-law, “ Pray, what is 
the meaning of that? I had no idea Miss Dering 
knew Singleton.” 

“They met once or twice abroad,” answers 
Mrs. Hamilton, with a chord in her voice which 
betrays to her listener that she is not well pleased. 
“Indeed he chanced to be at Florence just at 
the time of my father’s death—which accounts, I 
suppose, for the effusive greeting she gave him.” 

“ Women, as a rule, greet Singleton effusively,” 
says Mr. Hamilton. “ But I think it is a pity 
that Miss Dering does not know his reputation. 
It might make her more guarded.” 

“ I will warn her when I see an opportunity to 
do so,” replies Mrs. Hamilton. “But such 
things must be done with tact—else it is hardly 
worth while doing them at all. Can you not 
make a diversion yonder ?” 

“In your interest or my own ?” asks the gentle- 
man, “Unfortunately, it is impossible. When a 
lady has indicated her desire for a ¢éte-d-fd¢e as 
plainly as Miss Dering has, it is out of the ques- 
tion to interrupt it. I saw you driving this after- 
noon,” he goes on carelessly. “ What items of 
gossip did you pick up? I suppose you have 





heard, by the way, that Ida Palfrey’s engagement 
to Lennox is off again.” 

“ Of again!” repeats Mrs. Hamilton, with em- 
phasis, as she raises herself for the first time from 
her half-recumbent position. ‘ What is the 
meaning of it?” 

Hamilton nods slightly toward Dare Singleton. 
“Gossip is not the most reliable thing in the 
world,” he replies, “ but people say that Ae is ac- 
countable for it.” 

“ People say a great deal of nonsense,” rejoins 
Mrs. Hamilton, with contempt. ‘“ Everybody 
knows that Ida Palfrey has been infatuated about 
him, and that she has kept Alfred Lennox off and 
on in hopes of securing the higher game ; but that 
Dare Singleton has ever done more than amuse 
himself with Aer, is absurd !”’ 

Hamilton looks a little amused. He has the 
highest possible opinion of his sister-in-law’s 
worldly wisdom on most subjects, but he thinks 
her egregiously deceived on this. He is struck 
afresh with wonder and admiration of Singleton’s 
skill. He can flirt with a dozen women and make 
each one believe that she is the favored divinity. 
“Even such a clever woman as Eleanor is as 
credulous as the rest.” 

‘“Be that as it may,” he says aloud, “the fact 
remains that no sooner does Mr. Singleton land in 
America, than Miss Palfrey sends poor Lennox 
once more adrift. His friends say that he is really 
mad with love and jealousy.” 

* Poor fool!’ says Mrs. Hamilton. “ And yet 
I think one wastes even that much compassion on 
him. The man who lets himself serve as the 
foot-ball of a flirt’s caprice, deserves no more 
than he gets—and no less.” 

* How like a woman!” says Hamilton. “ One 
might think that you would be lenient to the 
faults ‘which you cause: but it is quite the re- 
verse.” 

Not much longer time elapses before Mrs. 
Hamilton succeeds in making the diversion 
which she wishes. She rises and moves across 
the floor to the piano. Running her fingers over 
the keys, she breaks into a song—having finished 
which, she glances back and addresses Singleton. 
“ Have you forgotten the songs we used to sing 
together? she asks. “I have not found any one 
else whose voice accords so well with mine— 
though you do not deserve for me to say so.” 

“Why do I not deserve it?” he asks, rising 
and approaching the piano—for it is not to his 
interest to offend the fair chdtelaine—“ Have | 
ever forgotten anything that you taught me? 
Some of the lessons I remember only too well for 
my own peace of mind. I have not sung for 
months, but shall we try one of our songs ?” 

They try one, and Singleton acquits himself 
moderately well. They do not try another, how- 
ever. “ You must come some morning, and we 
will practice all our old favorites,” says Mrs. 
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Hamilton, graciously. Then she glances round 
and sees that her brother-in-law has taken his 
seat by Alma; so she rises from the piano and 
sinks into a deep chair near at hand. 

“T have just heard something dreadful about 
you,” she says to the young man, who is leaning 
against the instrument by her side. “Do you 
know that Ida Palfrey has broken her engagement 
. with Alfred Lennox again, and people say that 
you are to blame for it.’’ 

“T to blame for it!” he exclaims. “ Are people 
mad? Will they never have done with their ab- 
surdity regarding me? I am sorry to hear that 
Miss Palfrey has discarded Lennox again—for he 
is a good fellow, and she has treated him out- 
rageously—but, since I have been out of the 
country for five months, I cannot conceive how 
even the gossips have found an excuse for drag- 
ging my name into the affair.” 

Mrs. Hamilton iaughs. His evidently sincere 
indignation relievesand amuses her. “ They have 
found an excuse for doing so, mon ami,” she says, 
“ because, oddly enough, Miss Palfrey breaks her 
engagement exactly when you return to America.” 

“ But what have I to do with that?” 

“Ah, who can tell? Certainly no one but 
yourself.” 

Singleton is silent for a moment—a shade of 
deep annoyance resting on his face. Our pleas- 
ant vices are undoubtedly often made, in many 
senses, whips with which to scourge us. Just 
now a new interest—a deeper interest than he 
ever felt before—has come into his life, and he 
would gladly cast behind the entanglements which 
a wandering fancy and an epicurean habit of 
amusement have wound about him. But to cast 
entanglements behind is not always an easy thing 
to do. No sooner does he return to his native city, 
than they rise up to meet and beset him. A sud- 
den fear of unpleasant consequences comes over 
him. He glances at Alma’s pure, lovely face. 
“ Would to heaven her father 4ad let her remain 
in Italy!” he thinks. “ There would have been 
no annoyances then. But whatever happens, I 
must keep friends with this handsome devil of 
a woman!”’ 

Turning to the woman thus flatteringly desig- 
nated by him mentally, he speaks in the half- 
tender tone of familiar confidence which she likes 
to hear from his lips. “ Belle amie,” he says, 
“why do you profess to believe what you know 
is absurd ? You must be aware that 1 have noth- 
ing whatever to do with Miss Palfrey’s affairs. 
Her engagements, broken or unbroken, are noth- 
ing to me. I am sure that you know this.” 

“ And if I do—what then ?” she asks. 

“Then you can do me a great favor by si- 
lencing such gossip,” he answers. “ Are you not 
queen-regnant in society? What Mrs. Hamilton 
declares, has royal emphasis.” 

“ What a consummate flatterer you are!’ she 





says. ‘“ But queen-regnant or not, one must be 
allowed to hesitate before standing surety for 
such an unreliable person as yourself. You may 
be Ida Palfrey’s sworn cavalier before the week 
is out, and then where would be my credit ?” 

“ Trust me better,” he says, earnestly. 

She gives a low laugh and arches her brows. 
“ Pray why should I trust you ?” she asks. 

“You know why,” he answers—conscious 
that in escaping from one entanglement, he is 
drifting deeper than he likes into another, yet 
seeing no escape. “How can I be any other 
woman’s sworn cavalier so long as you allow me 
the honor of being your loyal subject ?” 

“Tam afraid your subjection is only in name,” 
she responds, shaking her head. “ But I will do 
what I can for you, and if you discredit me by 
any bad conduct, [ will never trust you again.” 

“The matter is settled then,” he says, smiling, 
“and your royal pledge is given. Have no fear 
of my discrediting you. I am very anxious to lay 
aside my character of a modern, and rather harm- 
less, Don Giovanni. Now I must bid you good- 
night. I shall see you soon again.” 

Having made his adieux to Miss Dering, and 
nodded good-evening to Hamilton, he goes out 
into the pleasant October night with feelings of 
greater discomfort than he cares to acknowledge 
or analyze. “How much trouble women—some 
women—give!” is his reflection. “And how 
divine others are! In all the wide range of the 
sex, could two be found more unlike than those I 
left behind a minute ago? I wonder if this is 
one of my usual fever-fits, or if I am at last on 
the eve of a grande passion! Whichever it may 
be, I cannot be mistaken in thinking that if she 
can serve me an ill turn with her sister, madame 
will not hesitate to do so. Therefore it behooves 
me to be wary—and, above all, to put an end to 
this miserable Palfrey gossip at once. The ques- 
tion is, how best to do it—how to make that girl 
hear reason, if such a thing be at all possible ?” 

Several other visitors drop in after Singleton’s 
departure, and it is nearly midnight before the !a- 
dies are left alone. Then Mrs. Hamilton extends 
her hand and touches gently her young sister’s 
cheek. She has no kind feeling for the girl, but 
it is good policy to conciliate her, A beautiful 
heiress is a social trump card which she cannot 
afford to throw away—and she is not one of those 
women who fear a rival near the throne. Besides, 
she has pleged herself to secure this rich prize for 
her brother-in-law, Robert Hamilton, and it is a 
proverb among her friends that what she pledges 
herself to do, may be considered as good as ac- 
complished. 

“We must bring some roses here,” she says, 
gently stroking the lily-like cheek. “You look 
better than when you came, but there is still room 
for improvement. We must drive regularly ; and 
do you not think you might let Robert take you 
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out on horseback? He has a delightful horse 
which he would be charmed to devote to your ser- 
vice, and you know he—Robert I mean, not the 
horse—is quite like one of the family.” 

“You are both very kind,’’ Alma answers. “I 
will think of it. But I feel much better; and 
Mr. Singleton, who saw me in Paris just before I 
sailed, says I have greatly improved.” 

“You Aave improved. 1 told you so; and my 
opinion is worth almost as much as Mr. Single- 
ton’s.”’ 

* Quite as much, I think,”’ says Alma, smiling. 

The other shakes her head, laughing slightly, 
“I do-not flatter myself so greatly,” she says. 
“ Nobody knows how to pay a compliment more 
gracefully than Dare Singleton. Are you tired? 
{ am sure you are not sleepy yet. Sit down and 
let us talk. I am like an owl—I feel brightest at 
midnight.” 

Alma does not refuse. She is not sleepy, and 
it is pleasant enough to remain in the luxurious 
drawing-room with its lounging chairs and 
bright mirrors. As she sits down, she glances 
toward one of these mirrors, and feels that she is 
beautiful—feels it with a sense of delight as she 
remembers the admiration in Singleton’s eyes an 
hour or two ago. Then she starts, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton is uttering his name again. 

“T am intensely worried and provoked with 
Dare Singleton,” that lady is saying, as she leans 
back and slowly moves her fan to and fro. “He 
is one of my greatest favorites—partly because hé 
is one of the most attractive persons I know, and 
partly because he has long been an infatuated ad- 
mirer of mine—one’s vanity will put in a plea now 
and then. But it is impossible for even my par- 
tiality to deny that he is a most atrocious flirt, and 
that so long as he amuses himself, he does not 
care what painful results to others may jfol- 
low.” 

Without seeming to do so she is watching her 
sister closely as she speaks, but if Miss Dering 
feels any deep interest in Mr. Singleton’s charac- 
ter, she does not betray it. She looks surprised, 
and a trifle startled: that is all. 

“I am surprised to hear such an account of 
Mr. Singleton,” she says. “Are you sure there 
is no mistake? He has been so kind to me that 
I should be sorry to believe ill of him.” 

“No doubt he has been kind to you,”’ says Mrs. 
Hamilton, with a carefully restrained significance. 
**No one can be kinder—more chivalrously cour- 
teous and considerate—when he chooses. That 
is one great secret of his fascination. Women feel 
kindness so much—more even than gallantry— 
and few men understand this. But for all that he 
is a dangerous acquaintance, and, as I remarked 
a minute ago, thinks little of consequences where 
his amusement is concerned. It is an instance of 
this which has provoked me to-night.’ 

“Indeed!” says Alma, She evinces no curi- 





osity, but Mrs. Hamilton does not need encour- 
agement to proceed. 

“Do you remember a girl whom you noticed 
when we were driving the other day ?”’ she asks. 
“I told you that she was Ida Palfrey—one of the 
beauties and belles of the city, the daughter of a 
very rich man who has risen from the lower 
ranks. She is the heroine of the story—which, 
luckily, is not a long one. A yearor two ago she 
made her appearance in society and created quite 
a sensation, but it was understood that she was 
already engaged, that there had been a love-affair 
of long standing—a regular boy-and-girl romance 
—between herself and Alfred Lennox, who be- 
longs to one of our best families. The course of 
true love seemed for once to run smooth, the 
arrangement suited very well on both sides—the 
Palfreys wanted blood, the Lennoxes, money. 
Things were going on like a fairy-tale, when 
Dare Singleton—who had been absent for a year 
or two on some roving expedition—suddenly 
stepped on the scene. Ida was new in society 
and the belle of the season; he devoted himself 
to her at once, became her shadow, turned her 
head completely, and caused her toe discard poor 
Lennox, her lover of years. This, when he had 
not the faintest idea of marrying the girl—for 
Dare does not wish or intend to marry anybody ! 
When the affair grew awkward, and everybody in 
town was talking of it, he coolly drew back, bade 
Miss Palfrey good morning, and sailed for Europe. 
After his departure Ida recovered her senses a 
little, and renewed her engagement with Lennox. 
Matters seemed once more in a fair way to move 
smoothly to a conclusion, when our lady-killer 
abroad hears of it and makes haste to return. As 
soon as he sets foot on American soil, Ida sends 
Lennox adrift again—and society is now shrug- 
ging its shoulders and waiting for the dénoue- 
ment,” 

“Tt is certainly a story which reflects little 
credit on Mr. Singleton,” says Alma, in a cold 
voice. “But perhaps he means to marry the 
young lady, after all.” 

Mrs. Hamilton laughs—a low cadence full of 
scornful amusement. “ Dare Singleton marry 
Ida Palfrey!’ she says: “ He would as soon 
think of hanging himself! She is plebeian, fast, 
vulgar-looking—in atrociously bad style alto- 
gether. No—he means amusement pure and 
simple; and therefore I am so much provoked. 
It is unkind of him to treat poor Lennox so badly 
—putting the girl altogether out of the question.”’ 

“1 cannot help thinking that there is some mis- 
take,” says Alma, quietly, “Only a man alto- 
gether devoid of honor, could act in the manner 
you describe—and I should be sorry to think that 
Mr. Singleton had acted so.” 

“« My dear,” says her sister, with easy cynicism, 
“ When you are a little older you will learn that 
men, as a general rule, have no code of honor 
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whatever where women are concerned. But it is 
growing late, and I really must not keep you up 
to gossip any longer. Good-night,” a light, per- 
fumy kiss—*“it is so pleasant to have you with 
me.” 


CHAPTER II. 


FRUITS OF FLIRTATION. 


“Now,” says Mr. Singleton, “what is the 
meaning of this ?” 

He is quite alone as he utters these words, and 
his glance is fixed on nothing more remarkable 
than a sheet of delicate monogramed paper, cov- 
ered with flowing writing—a woman’s writing, 
evidently. He has read this letter—it scarcely 
can be called a note—over twice, then laid it 
down and softly whistled for three minutes. 
Finally he breaks the silence as recorded above. 

“One thing is plain,” he continues, after a 
slight pause. “I must see her—yet, cud bono? 
What is to come of it? Nothing that I can per- 
ceive save awkwardness, annoyance, and material 
for gossip. Why cannot women have a littl— 
only a littke—sense ? One would not be unrea- 
sonable and ask for much. They cannot help 
being foolish, I suppose, but such unmitigated 
folly as ¢his woman displays, I have never met 
before in my life—and that is saying a great 
deal !”’ he ends, with an air of reflection. 

It is certainly saying a very great deal, for it is 
quite according to Dare Singleton’s experience 
that women of all ages and all kinds should lose 
their hearts to him—and commit various acts of 
folly in consequence thereof. Neither is he un- 
just enough to blame them very severely. He has 
a large-minded tolerance for their weakness, and 
perhaps is more seriously annoyed in the present 
instance than he has ever been before. This is 
from considerations quite apart from the weakness 
itself—considerations which cloud his usually 
sunny brow with a frown, as he turns and walks 
to and fro, with his hands buried in the pockets 
of his morning coat. 

While he is still walking, and still thinking 
deeply—an unusual mental exercise which he 
by no means fancies—there comes a knock at 
the door. He pauses—his room is in a fashion- 
able hotel—and says impatiently, “Come in!” 

The door opens, and instead of a servant, a tall 
bronze-bearded young man—a very giant in stat- 
ure, with the cheeriest face imaginable—enters 
and seizes both his hands. 

“ Dare, dear old fellow!” he says, “how glad 
I am to see you back!” 

“ By Jove, Phil, it is you, is it?” says Single- 
ton. “I am amazingly glad to see you. But, 
pray leave a morsel or two of my hands, won't 
you?” 

The other releases the hands with a laugh, and 








looks at their owner with eyes of honest, admiring 
affection. They form a great contrast as they 
stand together, and yet they have been fast friends 
for years. People often say that no woman could 
possibly entertain more tenderness for Dare Sin- 
gleton than Philip Lindsay, chiefest and best of 
“good fellows” has always displayed. 

“ What is the news with you?” the latter says, 
in his frank, ringing voice, ‘ What good wind 
of fortune has blown you back so much ahead of 
time? I never was more surprised than when IJ 
heard this morning—I only reached town last 
night—that you were here.” 

“What memories people seem to have!” says 
Singleton, in rather an‘injuredtone. “ How you 
all have treasured up some random remarks of 
mine about the length of time I might be gone! 
As if it makes any difference whether a man 
stays away a year or a month!” 

“Not much, certainly, if he gets back at last 
safe and sound,” says Lindsay; “but you know 
you are usually rather behind time than before it. 
What zs the news with you? I know there must 
be some.” 

“ Nothing, on my honor. I have been dull and 
bored—that is all, and that is nothing uncommon, 
Sit down, Phil, and light a cigar. Now tell me 
what is going on in this flourishing capital of the 
kingdom of gossip.” 

Thus directed, Lindsay pours forth a budget of 
social items—-finally closing with that which Single- 
ton has been waiting to hear, the broken engage- 
ment of Miss Palfrey. ‘ You havea great deal to 
answer for with regard to that girl, Dare,” he says. 
“She seems infatuated about you. As for Lennox 
I strongly advise you to keep out of his way as 
much as possible, if you don’t want to be bored 
with a quarrel—perhaps a challenge. I hear 
that he is breathing blood and fire.” 

“ How uncomfortable—for him,” says Single- 
ton. “But I do not suppose he is foolish 
enough to imagine that he can hold me accounta- 
ble for Ida Palfrey’s caprices.” 

“ Never expect reason from an angry man, or 
a defeated man, or a man in love,” says Lindsay, 
dogmatically. “I knew Lennox at school better 
than I have ever known him since. He had an 
ungovernable temper then—and I doubt if time 
has improved it.” 

‘What will be, will be,” answers Singleton, 
with a lightness that often provokes his friend. 
“ Now, where have you been spending the sum- 
mer, and who have you seen ?” 

An hour later Lindsay throws the still glowing 
end of his last cigar away and rises. “It's hardly 
fair to bore you any longer, Dare,” he says, “ but 
I’m more glad than I can say to see you back 
again.” 

“And I’m honestly not sorry to find myself 
back,” answers Dare. ‘“ What o’clock is it ?— 
twelve? Then I’ll come with you if you'll wait 
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till I change my coat. I have a visit or two 
which 1 feel bound to pay.” 

«“ What a thing it is to be a society man!” says 
the other, good-humoredly. “ For anything like 
real pleasure, I’d sooner be a sailor before the 
mast. I was saying so to Digby last night.” 

“Saying so to whom ?” asks Singleton, pausing 
with his coat half off. 

“ Digby—Gerard Digby. Don’t you know him? 
A queer fellow, but a capital one.” 

“I have heard the name—lI don’t think I know 
him. I wonder if he is one of the Digbys who 
are related to the Derings ?”’ 

“The same. He’s not communicative as a 
rule, but as we traveled together last night, he 
told me that he was coming here to see his cousin, 
Miss Dering—who, by-the-bye, is a half sister of 
your particular friend, Mrs. Hamilton.” 

“I have had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Dering,” says Singleton, proceeding to complete 
his toilet. 

Lindsay looks amused. “I might have known 
that’ he says. “Of course you could not be in 
the same place with Mrs. Hamilton twelve hours 
without seeing her!” 

“ You are quite right,” Singleton replies, gravely. 
“ | have a great regard for Mrs. Hamilton, and I 
saw her last night. But I did not meet Miss 
Dering for the first time at her sister’s house. I 
saw her in Italy—and afterwards in Paris.” 

“ Indeed!” ? 

A new light begins to dawn on Lindsay. He 
looks curiously at his companion: curiously, and 
yet with the air of one not greatly surprised. He 
makes no farther comment, however; and pres- 
ently they go out together. 

Their way does not lie in the same direction 
very long. At the corner of a street not far from 
the hotel, Singleton pauses. “I'll leave you here, 
Phil,” he says. “ Your business takes you that 
way, I suppose,’’——nodding down town—* mine is 
in the other direction. An hour or two hence, 
you'll probably find me at the club if you chance 
to look in. Good morning.” 

Lindsay takes his congé, and his way down 
town—though he has no pressing business in that 
direction—without troublesome demur. He feels 
that his friend desires to be rid of him—and he 
has a shrewd suspicion of the reason why he de- 
sires it. He shrugs his broad shoulders a little, 
but that is all. “I hope Lennox is not so mad 
as he has the credit of being,’’ he remarks to 
himself—a little irrelevantly as it seems. 

Singleton on his part, walks lightly along— 
stopped now and then by some passing friend who 
shakes hands and expresses surprise and pleasure 
at seeing him—for a distance of several blocks. 
This brings him to a part of the city where noth- 
ing but handsome residences, and occasionally a 
fashionable church, is to be seen. Before one of 
the most ornate of the former buildings—an im- 





posing house set back from the street in a wilder- 
ness of flowers—he pauses and rings the bell. 
The servant who answers the summons, evidently 
knows him. 

“Miss Ida is at home,” he says. “ Walk in, 
Mr. Singleton.” 

Mr. Singleton walks in, and is ushered into a 
drawing-room, with the elaborate splendor of 
which he has reason to be familiar. Two min- 
utes later he rises from the chair into which he 
had carelessly thrown himself, as a lady enters— 
a girl not much above the medium height, with a 
figure already inclined to stoutness, a complexion 
which as she grows older will become coarse, but 
is now that of a Hebe, large blue eyes, and abun- 
dant masses of fair—not golden—hair. When 
to these charms is added a style and chic which a 
Parisian might envy, the description of Ida Pal- 
frey is complete. 

She advances down the room, holding out both 
hands to Singleton, her sparkling eyes frankly 
telling her delight. “Ah,” she cries, “ how 
happy I am te see you back! I thought you were 
never coming.” 

Now, it is safe to say the man must be made 
of cold material whom such a greeting as this 
would not thaw—and no one ever accused Dare 
Singleton of coldness. On the contrary, half the 
troubles of his life have sprung from the fact that 
he is prone to impulses and fancies, warm as most 
people’s affections. He laughs now and lifts to 
his lips the fingers which he holds. “ How kind 
you are!” he says. “ Can you fancy how happy I 
am to see you again? And you are the first per- 
son to greet me im this manner. Every one else 
has said, ‘ What, back already!’ And so you 
have missed me a little!” 

“Missed you a little! Oh, what a hypocrite 
you are!’’ says Miss Palfrey. “No, I have not 
missed you at all—pray why should I ?” 

“ Why, indeed ? I can imagine no possible rea- 
son. You know my great virtue is modesty.” 

“It must have been cultivated since you went 
away then,” she says, sinking into the puffy 
depths of a blue silk chair, and motioning him to 
another just in front of her. This done, she 
clasps her hands and regards him with an ecstatic 
smile. “ How glad I am to see you back!” 
she exclaims. ‘“ What is the good of pretending 
to be anything else ?” 

“No good whatever for you,” he answers. 
« You are as transparent as crystai—and always 
were.” 

“To you, perhaps. Not to any one else—un- 
less I choose to be so. Now tell me all about 
yourself, and who is the prettiest woman you have 
seen since you have been gone? And how many 
times you have been in love, or tried to make 
others in love with you—which comes to the same 
thing?” 

“I have sworn off from that amusement alto- 
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gether. After a long and exhaustive experience, 
I have finally decided that the game is not in any 
respect worth the candle.” 

“ Ah!” says Miss Palfrey, with a strong accent 
of incredulity. “ Perhaps that may be so. And 
who is the prettiest woman ?” 

“T have the pleasure at this moment of regard- 
ing the prettiest woman I have seen since I parted 
with you.” 

** Nonsense ! 
ment.” 

“The compliment may have been stupid—I 
don’t mean to defend it, especially since I have 
been out of practice for five months—but it was 
unkind of you to teli me so after I had done my 
best,”’ says Singleton. 

“Then, accepting it as true, why did you not 
give yourself the pleasure of looking at the pret- 
tiest woman before?” demands the young lady. 
“ Why have you not been to see me sooner ?”’ 

“Could I possibly come sooner, when I only 
arrived yesterday?” 

“ Of course you could—if you had cared to do 
so. Didn’t you go out yesterday evening ?”’ 

“I dropped into the club for a short time.” 

“ Nowhere else ?” 

“ Only to Mrs. Hamilton’s for a few minutes.” 

“Mrs. Hamilton’s! Aren’t you tired yet of flirt- 
ing with a woman old enough to be your mother?” 
she asks, with the disdainful insolence of youth. 

“ One likes variety, in all things,” says Single- 
ton, calmly. “ Mrs. Hamilton contrasts well with 
such an imgenué as yourself.” : 

The girl’s gay laugh—it is rich and full of mer- 
riment, if a little too loud—rings out. “ Jugenué,” 
she says. ‘ Well—there might be two opinions 
on that score. I wonder if Alfred Lennox would 
attach exactly that label to me.” 

“T hear you have been treating him shamefully,” 
says Singleton. “Do you never mean to act 
any better? The first news I heard after my ar- 
rival was of your conduct.” 

“It must have shocked such an exemplary per- 
son as yourself,” she says. “Yes, I have sent 
him adrift—finally. One outgrows one’s childish 
fancies after a while. He only bored and worried 
me of late. But did you not receive my letter? 
I told you everything in that.” 

“I received it—yes. And may I say that I 
was sorry to hear that you had sent him adrift?” 

*“* Sorry !’’ the blue eyes flash. “ Why should 
you be sorry, pray? For fear peorle will say 
untrue things of me and you? OI am seasoned 
to gossip; and you—surely you can bear it as well 
as I.” 

“We may put gossip out of the question,” says 
Singleton. “If I thought of it at all, it is only 
because it is not well for a woman’s name to be 
discussed as yours must be and will be in connec- 
tion with the affair. For myself’—he makes a 
slight gesture of indifference—“I care nothing. 


As if I wanted a stupid compli- 





But Lennox is a good fellow—and has cared for 
you so long. Don’t you think ys 

He is interrupted abruptly. There is more 
than a flash—there is an absolute blaze in the 
blue eyes—and their owner, rising suddenly, 
turns on him. “I think,” she cries, “ that if this 
is all you have to say—if you came here to plead 
his cause—you might have staid away! All 
men are blind and—and ungrateful. I don’t 
wish to hear any more—I beg that you will go!” 

With this she turns and rushes tumultuously 
away. Thus left, Singleton stands still a moment. 
Shall he go? By doing so he will end every- 
thing—perhaps. He is sincerely anxious that 
everything shall be ended; but yet he is not quite 
prepared to do it in this manner. There is a 
fineness of nature about him which revolts from 
anything that savors of brutality; and it seems to 
him that to take Miss Palfrey at her word would 
savor of it very strongly. 

The sum of the matter is that he turns and fol- 
lows her through a silken-curtained arch into a 
smaller apartment which he also knows well. 
Here he finds her thrown on a couch, her face 
hidden from sight, her frame shaken with sobs. 
Singleton’s heart sinks. “ By Jove, a scene!” 
he says to himself. Nothing could be more disa- 
greeable to him; but he has been under fire be- 
fore, and knows how to bear himself gallantly. 

“Ida!” he says, going near and bending down 
—his voice sounding low and tender. “ Pray 
forgive me. I did not mean to pain you. You 
must know that nothing could be farther from my 
intention.” 

“TI told you to go!” says Ida, passionately. 
“ Why did you follow me to—to see how great a 
fool lam! _ I despise myself as much as you can 
possibly despise me—but it is my own affair al- 
together. I am much obliged for your good ad- 
vice—and that is all.” 

“ Not quite all. You must say that you pardon 
me. We have been friends too long to quarrel 
like this-—as soon as I come back, too. Lennox 
may go to the deuce. Will that satisfy you? Put 
out your hand in token of amity. What!—you 
won’t! Then I suppose I must really go in dis- 
grace. I am sorry—very sorry for having offended 
you. I should not have followed you but to ex- 
press my regret. Good-bye.” 

She allows him to go—as far as the door. 
Then springing up, she says, “ Dare!” 

He has expected this-—not fancying that he 
would escape so easily. Therefcre he turns 
without a great sense of disappointment. 

“Come back!’ she says, flatteringly, like a 
child. “My temper is horrid and you provoked 
me—but I didn’t mean to let you go like this. If 
you will come back, [ won’t fly into a passion 
again—not even if you tell me to marry Lennox.” 

“ T shall not do that, you may be sure,” he says, 
returning. 
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«“ And I should not marry him if you told me 
so a thousand times!” she retorts, defiantly. 
“His very name has grown odious to me. He 
tried to browbeat me into marrying him. Fancy 
that—me! I laughed in his face. ‘I’m not aware 
of any law to make a woman keep her word,’ I 
said, ‘and I’ll break mine as often as { like. 
You may sue me for a breach of promise, if you 
choose. No doubt papa will pay any damages 
you may get.’ Then I left the room, and haven’t 
seen him since,” 

«“ Ah!” says Singleton. Odd as it may seem— 
odd as it does seem—in his position, he does not 
know what else to say. At this moment it occurs 
to him that if ever a man had cause to rue flirta- 
tion, he is the man. But for that admirable 
amusement, should he now be bound to listen to 
Ida Palfrey’s confidence, and to feel “shamed 
through all his nature’ by knowing what she 
hopes, desires, expects him to say? While he is 
thinking this, she goes on quickly: 

“I should not have written that letter which 
you received this morning, only I was afraid you 
would hear some of the gossip which is afloat, 
and not come to see me atall. I wanted to tell 
you”—she throws her head back, haughtily— 
‘that people may talk as they like. If you don’t 
mind it, 7 don’t; and if you care to continue our 
friendship, I won’t give it up for all the 
gossips in Christendom! Of course I should 
like to cut their tongues out, but that is impossi, 
ble !” 

“ Unfortunately, quite impossible,”’ says Single- 
ton. “I might turn executioner myself, if anything 
of the kind could be done. For the rest, the 
question is this—since you do not think of your- 
self, ought not I to think of you?” 

“T understand what that means,” she answers, 
the color deepening on her face. “ You are 
afraid that people will say more than ever that 
you are trifling with me—or I am trifling with you. 
A fig for all they can say! We understand each 
other. Weare good friends and nomore. Shall 
we, or shall we not, remain so, in defiance of the 
gossips ?”’ 

The blue eyes face him with a direct challenge, 
and few men will feel inclined to blame him that 
he answers with the best grace possible under the 
circumstances, “ That is for you to decide. To 
me the gossips are less than nothing, and under 
all circumstances I shall be your—well, let us say 
friend. “That word covers a great deal.”’ 

“ Then we defy Mrs. Grundy !” she cries, extend- 
ing a very plump and pretty hand. “And now 


you must come in to luncheon. Mamma is anxious 
to see you.” 

Alas for well-laid schemes and good intentions! 
So Singleton thinks, little knowing what a rescue 
is at hand for him, But even as the last words 
leave Miss Palfrey’s lips, a servant appears in the 
curtained arch, and says, “ Mrs. Hamilton.” 





CHAPTER III. 


——— 


A CHARITABLE APPEAL. 


On this same morning, Miss Dering, sitting in 
her own room, and feeling very little in accord ° 
with the bright beauty of the day—is roused by 
the entrance of a servant witha card. At sight 
of the bit of pasteboard, a quick flush rises to the 
pearl-fair cheek, but fades again, leaving only an 
expression of surprise as she reads the name 
thereon. That name is Gerard Digby. 

“My cousin!” she says to herself. <A slight 
feeling of dismay—which she would not be in- 
clined to acknowledge—comes over her. She 
clasps her hands involuntarily as she puts down 
the book which she has been attempting to read. 
For an instant she sees again—how clearly !— 
her father’s face as she saw it last in life, and 
hears his voice speak of her unknown relations 
across the sea. “I almost wish he had not told 
me anything about them!” she says; and then— 
suddenly pierced with a sense of disloyalty—she 
catches up a locket which she always wears, and 
kisses the picture whichis set within. “Forgive 
me!’’ she whispers. “Of course it was best. 
Whatever you did was best. Only it is hard—so 
hard—to know that one must neither trust nor 
love !” 

A minute later she leaves her room, and pass- 
ing down the corridor, stops before another door 
and knocks. “Come in,” says Mrs. Hamilton’s 
voice, and Alma enters to find that lady standing 
before the cheval glass in carriage costume. 

“1 am going out to pay some visits,” she says, 
half turning round. “ What is that ?—a card? 
Is it possible any one is calling so early? How 
provoking !” 

“It is my cousin—Gerard Digby,” says Alma. 
“TI thought I would tell you. I do not know 
what the customs of this country are. Shall I see 
him alone ?” 

“Alone? Yes, of course,” answers Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, smiling. “He asked for you, did he not? 
He is not related to me, and I never saw him in 


my life. I will come in for a few minutes, how- 
ever, and ask him to dinner. That will be only 
civil.” 


“ Will you come now?” 

“ No—I’ll look in presently. 
for you to meet him first alone. 
a dreadful bear.” 

With this encouragement, Alma takes her way 
downstairs. She is inwardly trembling, and full 
of uncomfortable aaticipations; but no one would 
suppose so from the composure of her bearing. 
She pauses a moment at the foot of the staircase, 
then crosses the hall and enters the drawing- 
room. 

A man who is standing at one of the windows, 
gazing out at the leafy square—with its fountain 
leaping in the sun—which the house overlooks, 


It will be best 
He is said to be 
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turns and advances towards her. With the quick- 
ness of feminine perceptions, she recognizes in an 
instant that he is more embarrassed than herself— 
and the desire to set him at ease makes her for- 
get her own trepidation. She puts out her slender 
hand, and looks up with a soft smile on her lips 
and in her dark eyes. 

“TI am very glad to know you, Cousin Gerard,” 
she says. “I hope my uncle is well ?” 

*‘ Thanks—I left him in his usual health,” an- 
swers Mr. Digby. His voice is constrained, but 
Alma thinks she has seen more disagreeable coun- 
tenances. He is not at all handsome, but there is 
much which indicates intellect in his face. The 
brow is broad and well-shaped, the deep-set eyes 
are clear and piercing, while the mouth is resolute 
and not unpleasant in expression. When she sits 
down, it is her turn to undergo inspection. Mr. 
Digby regards her with grave attention. The re- 
sult of the scrutiny does not transpire; but after 
a moment he says: 

“ Allow me to return your greeting and say, I 
am glad to know you, It is strange to consider 
what perfect strangers—and yet what near rela- 
tions—we are.” 

“Yes,” Alma answers. Again she thinks of 
her father’s last words—and she can say no more 
than that. 

“ But you look like our family,’ Mr. Digby 
goeson. “ At least’’—here he seems on the verge 
of becoming awkward—“ there is a portrait of 
my aunt at home, which you resemble.” 

“I believe I am like my mother,” she says. 
“Every one here—who remembers her—has told 
me so.” 

There is a moment’s pause, and then Mr. Digby, 
making an effort to overcome the embarrassment 
which he feels, says, rather abruptly : 

“ My father and myself have lived so much 
alone—have become in great measure so much 
recluses—that I fear when you come to us you 
will find our lives and ourselves dull and unin- 
teresting to the last degree.” 

“ Pray, don’t fear it,’ says Alma, gently. “I 
lived with papa for years, almost without society, 
and asked nothing better. You must not fancy 





that I shall come to disturb you, or to be discon- | 


tented. I have not been reared like other girls. 
Their pleasures and pursuits are altogether un- 
known to me—therefore I shall not miss them. 


My sister is very kind, but the life here oppresses | 
I am sure I shall be happier | 


and wearies me. 
when I can go into the country to my uncle. I 
have thought so from the first. Please don’t de- 
prive me of a pleasant anticipation by showing 
me that you dread my coming.” 

“ You surprise me very much,” says Mr. Digby. 
It is all that he can say. He is indeed more than 
surprised—he is astonished. He Aas been dread- 
ing the coming of this girl—his cousin, yet a 
stranger—more than can be easily expressed. He 





dreaded this visit, but still more did he dread the 
thought of the feminine invasion which hung so 
threateningly over Warfield—the old home of the 
Digbys. Now a change seems to come to him. 
Is it the spell of the soft dark eyes, or the music 
of the sweet voice, or the delicate beauty of the 
fair face? Who can say? But his somewhat 
stern lips soften to a smile. 

“ Thank you for your frankness,” he says. 
“ Before this, I feared you would only come to 
terrible boredom. Now I shall look forward with 
pleasure to the time when we may claim you. I 
am sorry that my father is so much of an invalid, 
as well as a recluse, that you are not likely to see 
him until that time.” 

Alma is about to express her regret at this in- 
telligence, but before she can do so the door opens, 
and with a rustling sweep of drapery Mrs. Ham- 
ilton enters. 

“TI am happy to make Mr. Digby’s ac- 
quaintance,” she says, when Alma has pre- 
sented that gentleman. “He is not so much a 
bear as I expected,” she thinks, as he bows and 
replies in a sufficiently civilized manner. “ Per- 
haps I cantame him. It might be worth while 
to try.” 

In the line of social diplomacy, Mrs. Hamilton 
is almost a genius. Bright ideas often come to 
her with the force of positive inspiration; and 
one of these ideas presents itself now. It may be 
said as well here as in another place that she has 
determined if possible to keep Alma with her 
during the entire year of wardship—and she re- 
gards the Digbys as the only obstacles to this 
plan. If she can, therefore, wind one of these 
Digbys around her finger—as she has before this 
wound many men—what a triumph that will be! 
At least, when a lion is in one’s path, it is worth 
while to conciliate that lion. This is the princi- 
ple on which she proceeds to act. 

“TI feel that we ought to know each other, Mr. 
Digby—having this dear girl as a link between 
us. She has won my heart so completely that I 
do not know how I shall ever relinquish her to 
your father, when my reign ends and his begins. 
You must give her an opportunity to learn to 
know you before that time, so that she may not 
feel as if she was going among strangers. I hope 
you mean to remain in town some time ?”’ 

“On the contrary, I shall return to Warfield to- 
morrow,” answers Mr. Digby, stiffly. He is not 
ignorant of Mrs. Hamilton’s history, and trusts 
and likes her as little as may be, Involuntarily 
he glances from her to Alma. The contrast be- 
tween the two strikes him as it struck Singleton 
the evening before. He is a man little given to 
impulse ; but just now he feels that he would like 
to take this girl, with her tender grace, out of the 
influence of one so steeped in worldliness as he 
knows Eleanor Hamilton to be. 

“To-morrow! I am sorry,” says Mrs. Hamil- 
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ton, with the most sincere accent. ‘“ You must 
let us see as much as possible of you in the mean- 
while, then. I am just going out, but Alma will 
no doubt keep you to luncheon, and you’ll dine 
with us this evening—very socially and inform- 
ally, at six o’clock—will you not?” 

Mr. Digby replies that it will give him pleasure 
to do so—after which his hostess makes a few 
.more gracious speeches, and then goes to her 
waiting carriage very well satisfied. “ Drive to 
Mr. Hamilton’s office,” she says to the coachman, 
after she has settled herself and the door is closed. 
Then she leans back, opens her parasol and bows 
from under its shade to one or two passing ac- 
quaintances. As the landau bowls rapidly down 
the broad street, she glances at the ornate dwell- 
ing of Mr. Palfrey, just in time to see a figure 
vanish within the open door. There is no mis- 
taking that figure, and asudden gleam shines 
under the silken lashes of the dark eyes. “So 
that is how much your word is worth, Mr. Single- 
ton,”’ she says to herself. “ Luckily I was not sim- 
ple enough to trust you. But I am glad to have 
seen you. I’ll spoil your /é¢e-d-téte, if possible— 
at any rate I’ll let you know that I am not to be 
hoodwinked.” 

There is time enough for the execution of this 
amiable intention, however. “ He will not leave 
there soon,” she thinks; so she does not counter- 
mand the order which she first gave. The car- 
riage turns into busier streets, and presently pauses 
before a building with a handsome marble front, 
over the door of which stands the inscription, 
“ Hamilton & Royston, Bankers.” 

As the carriage stops, a young man opens the 
door and comes down the steps. Seeing Mrs. 
Hamilton, he lifts his hat, but would probably 
pass without any other salutation if she did not 
extend her hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Lennox?” she says. 
“It is so long since I have seen you that I can 
not let you escape without a special greeting. 
Have you been out of town?—or have you cut 
your old friends completely ?” 

“ Neither,” answers Lennox, taking the offered 
hand and bowing over it. ‘“ My friends must ex- 
cuse me if I have neglected them. I have not been 
quite myself lately. No doubt I shall recover spirit 
—strength—whatever is lacking, after a while.” 

“You have my best wishes for your success in 
—everything,” says Mrs. Hamilton, with warmth. 
“Constancy is so rare in these days that it de- 
serves to be rewarded.” 

“It is the last thing likely to be rewarded,”’ re- 
plies the young man, with a cloud falling over his 
brow. 

“You ought to be more hopeful,” says Mrs. 
Hamilton. Then, perceiving that her brother-in- 
law is coming to the carriage, she adds in a tone 
of polite dismissal, “ Pray come to see me soon. 
I have a great deal to say—if you care to hear it.” 





“ You are very kind—I shall certainly do my- 
self the pleasure of coming,” he answers, as with 
a bow he steps back and walks away, while Rob- 
ert Hamilton advances to the side of the carriage. 

“ Well, Eleanor,” he says. “Is there anything 
I can do for you ?” 

“Not anything in your line,” answers Mrs. 
Hamilton. “I have only called to let you know 
that you must dine with me this evening. Mr. 
Digby is coming; and one man sandwiched be- 
tween two women—unless in very special cases— 
is a dreadful arrangement.” 

“Digby? Do you mean Gerard Digby?” 

“ The same. Do you know him?” 

“A little. Nobody knows very much of him, 
I believe. So he is here!” 

“ Only for a day—and I am anxious to be civil 
to him. I have asked him to dinner, and I 
would have written a line asking you to meet 
him, only I wanted to see you in order to warn 
you not to be too attentive to Alma. He must 
not fancy that there is a matrimonial trap laid for 
her. Old Mr. Digby has power enough to make 
himself exceedingly disagreeable if he were to 
suspect anything of that kind.” 

“TI know, and shall be cautious. Have you 
warned her about Singleton ?” 

“I gave her a sketch of his history, last night, 
and told her that he is not a marrying man—I 
think that will be sufficient.” 

“T should not have him about the house quite 
as—as much as formerly, if I were you.” 

Mrs. Hamilton’s rich color deepens angrily. 
“Excuse me, Robert,”’ she says, “but I think you 
ask a little too much. I have promised you all 
the assistance in my power—but I do not think 
that assistance includes closing my doors against 
every other man.” 

“I don’t ask you to close them to every other 
man.” 

“ You might as well do so as to ask me to ban- 
ish the only man who interests or amuses me,” 

Hamilton lifts his hand and gives a twist to 
his moustache, which means a good deal. 

“There is nothing more to be said in that 
case,” he answers. “ But the consequences may 
not be more agreeable to you than to me.” 

It is an impolitic speech, which only his vexa- 
tion can excuse. But Mrs. Hamilton does not 
resent it. There are many reasons why she can- 
not afford just now to quarrel with her brother- 
in-law, and only the altered tone of her voice 
indicates that she understands his meaning. 

“I think you are mistaken,” she says, coldly. 
“Time alone can show whether you or I know 
Alma and—Mr. Singleton best. You'll come 
this evening ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“I won’t detain you longer, then, Good morn- 
ing—O! Stop another moment. I saw Alfred 
Lennox here. Do you know him well?” 
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“Not particularly—I never had much fancy 
for him. But Royston is one of his intimate 
friends.” 

“Ah? Well, good morning again. Drive on, 
Patterson.” 

The next place where the landau stops, is be- 
fore the Palfrey house. It is seldom that Mrs. 
Hamilton condescends to do more than leave a 
card here; but on the present occasion, she does 
not even send her servant to the door before 
alighting herself. It is her own hand that pulls 
the silver bell-handle, and when the door opens, 
she sweeps into the hall and says, “ Miss Palfrey 
is at home? Announce Mrs. Hamilton.” 

The servant hesitates only an instant before 
obeying. Miss Palfrey said before entering the 
drawing-room, that she was not at home to callers, 
but this lady is plainly not one to be denied, and 
has, moreover, the air of having come by appoint- 
ment. She moves majestically toward the draw- 
ing-room door, and John submissively follows. The 
room is empty, but through the arch beyond, 
voices sound, and while she pauses, John advances 
and announces as directed : 

“Mrs. Hamilton.” 

The effect is electric on those within. Miss 
Palfrey’s blue eyes expand, and she turns one 
quick, flashing glance on Singleton. The aston- 
ishment on his face reassures her. Plainly it is 
not through him that the invasion has come. 

“ What does this mean ?” she says in a rapid 
aside. “I haven’t the faintest idea,” he replies 
—and then the invader sweeps down upon them. 

“My dear Miss Palfrey, pray forgive me for 
storming your castle in this manner,” she says, 
advancing with her most suave smile. “I was 
particularly anxious to see you, so I did not stop 
to send my card from the carriage, but came di- 
rectly in—trusting that you might not be too 
much engaged to give me a few minutes.” 

Miss Palfrey is equal to the occasion. “ As 
many minutes as you please, Mrs. Hamilton,” she 
answers. “I was engaged, but that does not 
matter. The pleasure of seeing you is so rare, 
that Iam much obliged to you for not allowing 
the servant to say that I was not at home to visi- 
tors. I have been devoting the morning to a 
friend who has just returned from abroad—travel- 
ers have privileges, as you are probably aware. I 
believe you know Mr. Singleton.” 

The coolness of this is more than Mrs. Hamil- 
ton expected; but she betrays no sign of surprise 
or discomfiture. She only lifts her eye-glass— 
she is one of the people who find it very conve- 
nient to be occasionally near-sighted—and turns 
toward Singleton, whose position at this moment 
would be trying to some men, and is, to say the 
least, not agreeable to himself. 

“I beg pardon. I did not see Mr Singleton 
before,” she says, extending her hand to him 
with easy grace. “ The privileges of travelers 





depend very much upon who the travelers are— 
do you not think so? How pleasantly you seem 
to be settled for a /é¢te-a-téte !""—her glance takes 
in the position of the couch and the chair drawn 
near it, from which Singleton had risen—“ I am 
sorry to have interrupted either the telling or 
hearing of interesting adventures—but my busi- 
ness is fortunately soon dispatched. May we 
count on your assistance, my dear Miss Palfrey, 
in our charitable concert next week ?” 

“I have answered that question once or twice 
before, Mrs. Hamilton,” replies Miss Palfrey, a 
little brusquely, “ You may mo? count on my as- 
sistance. I have a horror of amateur concerts— 
charitable or otherwise. They always end in 
quarrels and rivalries, and I like as much of a 
quiet life as the gossips will allow me. I’ll give 
a hundred dollars, if you like—but not a song.” 

“ You are very generous,’ says Mrs. Hamilton. 
“I will inform the Lady Managers of your kind 
offer. Pray accept my apologies again for my 
intrusion—and good morning.” 

She includes Singleton in the last salutation 
and the bend of head which accompanies it, but 
he moves forward with the air of one also on 
the eve of departure. “If you will allow me, I 
will have the pleasure of putting you in your car- 
riage,” he says. 

“ Pray, don’t think of taking that trouble,” she 
answers, carelessly. 

“ But I am on my way out,” he says. “I have 
an engagement which I was about to mention ”’— 
turning to Ida—“‘ when Mrs. Hamilton entered. 
I shall see you soon again, but for the present I 
regret to be obliged to tear myself away.” 

“ The necessity for tearing yourself away seems 
to have arisen very quickly,” replies Miss Palfrey 
—too angry to think of veiling her displeasure 
at this desertion—“ Perhaps your engagement is 
with Mrs. Hamilton!” 

“ No, it—is with Lindsay, whom I promised to 
meet at the club-rooms. One cannot afford to ne- 
glect one’s old friends after an absence of five 
months.” 

“ You seem to have no scruple about neglecting 
some of them,” says Miss Palfrey, turning away 
with an air of haughty displeasure. 

The others pass out together, and as they de- 
scend the steps, Mrs. Hamilton says, “I can set 
you down at the club, if you like.” 

“ Thanks—but I cannot think of taking you so 
much out of your way.” 

“It will not be out of my way. I am going 
down town to do some shopping, and shall pass 
the club-house. Will you come?” She is seated 
in the carriage, and draws back her dress as she 
speaks. 

Singleton would infinitely prefer to walk—but 
he knows that it will not doto say so. “If you 
are sure it will not inconvenience you,” he 
answers, and steps into the carriage. 
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“There is Miss Palfrey at the window,” says 
Mrs. Hamilton, glancing up and bowing as the 
carrriage rolls away. 

Miss Palfrey does not return the salutation. 
She is in a passion such as is known to her long 
suffering parents and friends as “one of Ida’s 
furies.”” Her cheeks are ablaze with color, her 
eyes are gleaming with angry light, her hands 
are clenched into two small, white fists. “If I 
had that woman in my power, I could murder 
her!” she says. “If ever I have the opportu- 
nity to pay for this, I’ll do it—with interest!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





2 
° 


GIVEN A SIGN. 


CAROLINE A, MERIGHI, 


In serried ranks the seraphs fly 
Adown the sky, across the sky, 
Singing triumphantly 
What song no human thought can know 
Nor measure in its ebb and flow, 
Like to no strain of earth below 
The archangelic symphony, 


One from the ranks has distant flown, 

And speeding o'er the skies alone, 
Pauses expectantly 

There where, superior in his height 

And with a crown of rays bedight 

Stands, garmented in spotless white, 
A Presence fair to see. 


And the Death Angel softly said— 
His cithern ‘gainst his shoulder laid, 
Gazing benignantly :— 

** What boon, pale spirit, dost demand ? 
What guerdon from celestial hand, 
Pure, oh, thou pure of Spirit Land 

Hast flown to ask of me?” 


Shall angels weep? Yet, yet a tear 

Falls from the eyes as azure clear, 
Falls down all silently, 

And trembling, with all-reverent gaze, 

With hope his radiant brow ablaze 

And rapt in glad though awed amaze, 
The Spirit falteringly 


Answers: “I would this night return 

While still a watcher’s tapers burn— 
Ah me! how patiently ! — 

And in my form as on the earth 

Give to her lonely spirit’s dearth 

A joy scarce held in heaven its girth ; 
Again, the sight of me, 


“*T ask again to touch her hand, 
Again as in the body stand 
All near and tangibly, 
To prove that love is not destroyed 
Nor by the worm the heart made void, 
Nor by the cruel mould alloyed, 
But held unchangeably.”’ 





The Presence said : “‘ To thee is given 

A boon to none vouchsafed by heaven, 
Albeit prayerfully 

Within this holiest atmosphere 

To seraphs and archangels near, 

Withouten doubt, withouten fear, 
Souls ask all reverently. 


*¢ The left behind must bear their pain— 
No flower of love withouten stain— 
They trust all tremblingly. 
But souls made one not Death hath cleft, 
That soul shall joy of joy bereft, 
Left though it was, it was not left 
And prayed not hopelessly.” 
The happy spirit sped away— 
The skies as with a comet's ray 
Glitter all dazzlingly— 
A moment stands his love beside, 
Wondering and wild, she rapturous cried: 
“ Since thou returnest, thou who died 
Returnest thus to me, 


‘** Naught now shall shake my soul's belief, 
Life hath no sorrow, earth no grief, 
To move the trust in me! 
Heaven doth this sign to me vouchsafe, 
To me, grief-lost, a wreck, a waif, 
Anchored to heaven my soul is safe 
In faith immutably ! 


“‘ Since this is true, what other thing 
Can after-revelation bring 
Of joy or pain to me? 
Stayed by this rock I can but stay. 
Thou art/ Life hath no sword shall slay 
The great belief, nor lift away 
The superhuman ecstasy !"’ 


In serried ranks the seraphs fly 
Adown the sky, beyond the sky, 
Singing exultingly. 
They sing: “* This night to faith is given 
Another soul!"’ and all the heaven 
Repeats till dawn the cloud hath riven 
The archangelic symphony . 





IDLENESS NOT HAPPINESs.—The most com- 
mon error of men and women is that of looking 
for happiness somewhere outside of useful work. 
It has never yet been found when thus sought, 
and never will be while the world stands; and the 
sooner this truth is learned the better for every 
one. If you doubt the proposition, glance around 
among your friends and acquaintances, and select 
those who appear to have the most enjoyment in 
life. Are they the idlers and pleasure-seekers, or 
the earnest workers? We know what your an- 
swer will be. Of all the miserable human beings 
it has been our fortune or misfortune to know, 
they were the most wretched who had retired from 
useful employment to enjoy themselves; while 
the slave at his enforced labor, or the hungry 
toiler for bread, were supremely happy in com- 
parison, 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 





BY MARION COUTHOUY. 


Meta was wondering how Cinderella felt, after 
the proud sisters had gone to the ball! She ex- 
perienced a thrill of keenest sympathy with that 
forlorn heroine, whose fate, however, seemed less 
pitiable than Meta’s own. For the latter would 
have rejoiced in the gay toilettes of her sisters— 
if she had had any—and in the thought that some 
of the family, at least, could have a little enjoy- 
ment. Even that would have lent a certain fes- 
tive coloring to this gray and gloomy New Year’s 
morning ; and then there would have been the 
merry bustle of arrival, long after midnight, and 
the glowing accounts of the dancing and the 
dresses and the handsome Prince—all pleasant 
things to hear! Now there was nothing to hear, 
nothing to think of but a great disappointment, 
nothing to do but to bake cakes for the three 
great boys, in order that they at least might have 
something to make New Year's day seem differ- 
ent from other common days. Outside, there 
was a waste of snow, and a dreary wind that 
tossed about the black spectral boughs. There 
was no sunshine to turn an icicle into a fairy’s 
crystal, wherein one could read a happy fate in 
glowing colors. Cinderella and her ashes, in- 
deed! The whole world was ash-color! 

Upstairs in Meta’s drawer lay a note from Mary 
Fielding, written precisely and prettily, in Mary’s 
manner, and giving such a precious invitation! 
“* We receive onThursday, and would be so happy 
to have you with us.” And how happy would 
Meta have been, could she have dashed over the 
snow in Ken, Fielding’s sleigh, and stood in the 
great warm, bright parlor, helping Mary and her 
mother to entertain a host of “ callers’’—a shining 
black and white array of linen and broadcloth 
against a richly tinted background—all bowing 
and bending, and iaughing and complimenting, 
wishing a thousand and one “ happy New Years,” 
and handing plates of oysters and cake, and 
cups of coffee, transformed into nectar and am- 
brosia by the pleasures of the moment. You see 
it was all fresh and joyful to Meta. Since her 
father’s fortune had taken wings and flown, they 
had lived so far away in the country, and suf- 
fered so many little privations! The greatest de- 
light that Meta’s world afforded was a visit to 
the Fieldings’ splendid house and grounds, ina 
more populous district, where a lively circle of 
“ neighbors” contrived more amusement than the 
city itself could have offered. To-day, however, 
there were a hundred reasons for staying at home— 
the first and most formidable being the non-exist- 
ence in Meta’s possession of a suitable garb for 
all this aristocratic festivity. Her mother was 
confined to her room with a neuralgic attack ; the 
cook had recently decided (after the manner of 
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cooks) that “the counthry”’ was too quiet for her 
nerves, and too retired a sphere for the exercise 
of her talents; and the boys, if left alone, would 
rage around the house and drive Mrs. Brandon 
distracted, and have nothing “nice to eat” for 
New Year’s day into the bargain, poor fellows! 
If Meta had not wanted to go so very much, she 
would have arrayed herself resolutely in her an- 
cient black silk, and left the family to take care 
of itself ; but the very strength of her desire gave 
her such a fear of her own selfishness, that she 
turned her back upon inclination, and courted 
duty over the flour-barrel and the cake-board, in 
an old black merino dress, with her bright wavy 
locks in a very rough and depressed condition. 
First, as I said, she thought of Cinderella; then 
she thought of Willie Hurst. She had never 
met him, but she knew he was to spend New 
Year's with Kenneth Fielding, and all the girls 
said he was charming. She thought she would 
like a person who had so little that was stern and 
forbidding about him that every one called him 
Willie, as if they had known him for years. Then 
they said he was tall, so he could hardly be ef- 
feminate, as the nick-name might imply, but— 
oh, dear, what was the use of thinking and won- 
dering? New Year’s calls were for other girls ! 
Jingle, jingle, jingle! There was 4er New Year's 
call—the baker’s cart! No, hush! Surely those 
bells had a more silvery tone than that well-known 
jog-trot jangling peal. It couldn’t be a sleigh! 
She had sent word to Kenneth that he need not 
drive over for her—but it was a sleigh! And it 
came gliding merrily to an accompaniment of 
laughing bells, through the open gate and over the 
almost invisible carriage-drive, through that deso- 
late white wilderness of snow, to the very door! 
Who could it be? How Meta’s heart beat, as she 
tried vainly to peer from the kitchen window 
around an angle of the house, and see more than 
the tossing heads of two black horses. Kenneth 
Fielding’s horses, surely! Then came a loud peal 
of the tell, and Jane’s tramping step, as she left 
the dining-room, and wonderingly advanced to 
the front door. “Miss Meta,’’—she heard her 
name in Kenneth’s voice, and while she tried des- 
pairingly to smooth her rough hair, Jane brought 
her two cards. Well, she had two New Year’s 
calls after all, but how was she prepared to receive 
them? She looked at the cards, one of which 
bore Kenneth Fielding’s bold signature and the 
other the name of “ William R. Hurst,” delicately 
engraved; then she looked down at her flour- 
besprinkled black merino. It is all very well to 
talk of model young ladies, who are forever in 
spotless trim, ready to receive visitors; but the 
most irreproachable of them all have their hours 
of necessary déshadille, and you can’t make cake 
in a dress that is appropriate to a New Year’s re- 
If she had dreamed that any one would 
But there was no time to 


ception. 
come to call on Aer / 
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waste; to keep them waiting would be the worst 
alternative. 

“ Jane!” she said ; “ Hand me that whisk brush. 
Now please go and bring me my lace neck-hand- 
kerchief, out of the blue box in my top drawer.” 
Then out came a shell comb and a small deluge 
of hair-pins, as she fled to the dining-room look- 
ing-glass; and a bright coil was freshly twisted in 
a fraction of a moment. 

Kenneth Fielding and Willie Hurst waited five 
minutes. Then entered a vision in the plainest 
of black merinos, with jet bracelets on a pair of 
round cuffless wrists, the Valenciennes collarette 
knotted easily and tucked in, and above it a 
merry, half-ashamed face, freshly colored as a bit 
of porcelain. The introduction given, Meta broke 
out with : 

“Don’t you admire my reception? The fact 
is not to be concealed that I was holding it in the 
kitchen, making cake, (for want of a livelier oc- 
cupation!) and that accounts for the defects in 
my appearance. You dropped down upon me 
at an inopportune moment, Ken.—interrupted me, 
surprised me, frightened me—but I’m so much 
obliged to you for it, all the same!” And she 
darted quick glances at Mr. Hurst as she spoke. 
He laughed with such contagious glee, that she 
felt as if she had made a capital joke. He was 
a tall, slim young man, with very bright eyes, a 
winning manner, and an eager way of looking at 
you that made you feel as if you were a special 
object of his regard. His “ good-morning!” 
sounded like a personal compliment; and you 
fancied in half a hour that you had known him 
for years. 

* Will the cake suffer, Miss Brandon?” he 
asked. Though its loss is our gain ——” 

“Its loss will be your gain if you wait till it’s 
baked and eat some,” she answered. “ No! I had 
brought it to such a pitch of triumphant success 
that Jane can easily do the finishing touches.” 

“When you ask me to wait, you tempt me 
with a thousand things better than cake. Your 
reception is the best one I ever attended!” He 
meant it, and looked his sincerity. 

“My reception is just myself,” said Meta, 
naively, and the turn of her pretty head made the 
old merino seem like a royal robe. And while 
Willie Hurst uttered all the necessary compli- 
ments, in his inimitably graceful way, Ken. Field- 
ing looked at her quietly with his grave, dark 
eyes, and little half-smile, saying : 

“ That is what we drove over for. I told Will 
that Meta Brandon was better than a crowd and 
a clatter, and that everlasting refreshment-table.” 

“Thank you, Ken.!” said Meta, nodding 
brightly. She and Ken. had been children together, 
and were like brother and sister, or cousins. 

So they chatted, and laughed, and spoke of go- 
img, and lingered, and chatted and laughed 
again. The horses were cared for by old Peter 





in the stable, the parlor was cheery and warm, 
the young trio grew merrier every moment. 
Out-of-doors, the snow began falling on the black 
tossing boughs ; in-doors, the fire glowed, and the 
mingled odors of roast turkey and freshly-baked 
cake greeted the senses. Jane knew no better than 
to ring the bell for the two o’clock dinner while 
the guests were in the house, and—they did ‘not 
leave it! They trooped into the dining-room to 
find places as best they could ; and Mrs. Brandon 
came down, feeling much better; and all the boys 
came clattering in, stared hard at Meta’s guests, 
and made their best bows, as became the brothers 
of such an “ exquisite little creature,” as young 
Hurst called her in his mind. The dinner went 
off well; the turkey was brown, the cake light, 
and Meta had another round of compliments for 
its * sweet sake.” 

Not till twilight fell did those two degenerate 
youths return where duty called them, to Ken- 
neth’s ancestral halls, where Mary Fielding was 
beginning to weary of being polite to tiresome 
men, who all said the same things, and to pine a 
little for Willie Hurst’s blue eyes and ready 
tongue. For everybody fell in love with this big 
merry boy. 

So Cinderella had been to the ball. “ Oh, such 
a happy day! such a happy day!” Meta fairly 
sang it as a refrain that evening, whenthe curtains 
shut out the black boughs and the snow. 

“How do you like Mr. Hurst, mother ?” she 
asked. 

“Charming!” said Mrs. Brandon. “So def- 
erential, so polite, so cheerful!” She thought 
more than this. “I believe he has fallen in love 
with Meta! How very much I like him, and I 
can trust any friend of Ken. Fielding’s.” 

Meta’s foolish little head and heart were in a 
whirl. He had looked so intently with those 
bright, eager eyes, he had made so many promises 
for the future, he had touched and held her hand 
so long, so—/ovingly, before he had said, “ Good- 
bye—good-bye, Miss Meta !” in a tone that made 
a song of the common words. So Cinderella had 
found the prince ! 

But one cannot have a ball every day, or a 
prince at one's feet for a year of Sundays! The 
festal slippers were made of glass, which is 
brittle as joy. The gala-days come here and there, 
but the common days are so long and so much 
alike, and there are so many of them! The win- 
ter wore on, and life was made up of eating and 
sleeping, and household work, and wearisome 
little economies, and useless little dreams— 
a sort of monotonous snow picture, with “ the 
boys” forever in the foreground and Ken. and 
Mary and their friends in the background, to 
make one remember occasionally that one was 
young. But there was something else in the 
background. There was a vivid picture of 
blue-eyed Willie Hurst, standing smiling and 
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promising to return in the summer-time, and to 
bring her some new books, a portfolio for ferns, 
and half-a-dozen other trifles which seemed to 
form the connecting link between them in absence. 

Ken. trudged over one spring day with a great 
fern-book under his arm, and Meta’s silly little 
heart gave a bound, as she said, breathlessly : 

“ Who sent it? Where did you get it, Ken. ?” 
and then blushed up to the points of her eye- 
lashes! 

“T got it in town,” said Ken., quietly. “ No- 
body sent it. I brought it to you because you 
said last New Year's day that you wanted one.” 

“ Why, Ken., how kind!” said Meta, with’a 
little pang. “Thank you, so much! But, do 
you know? [shall have two now, for Mr. Hurst 
promised to bring me one in the summer.” 

“T know. But I thought he might forget,” 
said Ken. 

“ Forget!’’ Meta’s eyes opened and flashed— 
then she laughed. “Is he forgetful? You know 
—you are his friend.” 

“ Yes he is rather forgetful. No, I am not his 
friend. He is Mary’s friend, not mine; but I 
went to the same school when we were children.”’ 

“ But why are you not his friend?” Meta’s 
eyes were opened now, very wide, indeed. 

“TIT can’t tell, Meta. Can you be everybody’s 
friend? There is a difference between friendship 
and acquaintanceship. I know Hurst very well; 
but you ought to know what friendship means. 
You and I are friends!” 

“Yes indeed, Ken.! But you look as melan- 
choly about it as if you were talking of our funerals! 
Are you a cheerful person, Ken.? Do you ever 
feel glad to live ?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Kenneth, meditatively, “I think I 
am cheerful. But you miss brightness in me. Who 
would seem bright beside you? You are an em- 
bodied song. I never saw any one so—happy.” 

“ Oh no, Ken.—not always! I am full of life 
and spirits, but I am often very, very discontented. 
I miss so much; I feel o/d sometimes. But that 
is so wicked !” 

Kenneth regarded her earnestly. ‘“ You shall 
have more pleasure, Meta. I know all that you 
miss.” 

Another blush stained Meta’s round cheeks, as 
she wondered what he meant. Was he thinking 
of Willie Hurst? Could anything be more fool- 
ish than her dreams of a man whom she had seen 
but once! Do not despise her, reader. She was 
only eighteen—bright, restless, spirited, utterly 
ignorant of life, and spending long joyless days ; 
briefly, she was in a dangerous condition for re- 
ceiving strong impressions. 

Kenneth was right, after all. When young 
Hurst came in the summer, he had forgotten the 
fern-book and the other things; but he brought 
himself and his smiles, and he plunged into des- 
perate intimacy with Meta. Everything she did 





seemed to please him. He watched her little 
loving attentions to her mother, with his bright, 
observant, approving eyes, and said to her afver- 
wards : 

«“ How much I like to see your kindness and 
unselfishness. I try, too, never to forget the little 
things that make others happy.” . He was con- 
stantly making such remarks, and Meta gained 
the happiest impressions of his goodness. She 
could not discover that he ever did anything 
wrong. When she spoke to him of her little dis- 
contents and wearinesses, he answered lightly, 
“Ah, but that’s wrong! I always try to be 
happy!” And she felt reproved. 

There was not much cause for weariness now, 
however. Some pleasure was ever in progress. 
Kenneth seemed to have awakened, and was in- 
defatigable in planning amusements. He would 
return from business in the city, tired, but alert, 
and always ready for games, charades, drives by 
moonlight, every pleasure in which Meta could 
share. And Willie Hurst was always her com- 
panion. When at last they parted, they had ar- 
ranged a correspondence, a course of reading to 
be pursued together, and a succession of sleighing- 
parties during the coming winter. And after his 
departure, the amusement at the Fieldings’ went 
on as briskly as ever; Kenneth would not let any 
of their plans drop. Ah! did he think—Meta 
wondered—that pleasure could fill that great void 
in her heart, now that the bright-eyed boy whom 
she had learned to— yes, to love !—was gone ? 

* * * * * * * * * 

New Year’s day again, and a grand reception 
in Mrs. Fielding’s parlor. There was Mary, 
blonde and placid, smiling and gracious; there 
was her mother, stout and comfortable and ex- 
pansive in her heavy silks; there was a crowd of 
guests, beaming over the feast; and, last but not 
least, there was little Meta, in a new black silk, 
as pretty, as innocent, as piquante as ever, and— 
as happy? Her dimples and blushes said yes ; 
her eyes, large, and with a weary shadow under 
them, said xo / What had been the history of 
Meta’s life during the past six months? It would 
be soon told, but why chronicle a young girl’s 
idle dreams? In time she would be older and 
wiser. 

“If you only lived in town, Miss Brandon,” 
said a young man by her side, “ and belonged to 
our German! We need good dancers. Some of 
our young ladies remind me—I beg their pardons 
—of cows gamboling over a field.” 

“How do you know I am a good dancer?” 
she asked, absently, thinking, meanwhile, with 
some impatience, “ Who cares about dancing? I 
wish he would stop talking! I wonder if I heard 
sleigh-bells. Who can it be ?” 

A whole group surrounded her just at that mo- 
ment, and she never knew who had arrived, until 
a well-known voice called out her very name— 
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“Miss Meta! Ah! Whata pleasant surprise! I 
didn’t know I should meet you.” 

“Mr. Hurst! You are quite a stranger!” Lit- 
tle Meta thought she had the grand air of a woman 
of the world, as she gave him a stately greeting. 
But he did not seem to know it. 

« And how have you been enjuying yourself? 
Always pleasant and happy as usual, Your 
mother is well, I hope? I must have a cup of 
coffee, and you want one, I know, I see it in your 
eyes! Let me get it.” He started off, and re- 
turned presently with the coffee, handing one to 
Meta, and drinking his as he stood by her side, 
the old charm of his manner reasserting itself, 
and thrilling through her very being. “ So pleas- 
ant to meet old friends!” he said. Meta began 
to flush and sparkle again. 

“ And have you remembered our course of read- 
ing?” she asked. ‘“ We were to compare notes, 
you know.” 

“ Our course of reading? Were we? Oh, yes, 
I remember. Oh! how pleasant it would have 
been !—but I had no time. I am so sorry I did 
not carry it out. I belong to so many sociables, 
Germans, a charade club, and so forth. It is a 
very frivolous life—I intend to turn over a new 
leaf.” 

*« You said that last summer,” said Meta, laugh- 
ing; “yes, and last winter, too !”’ 

He laughed out merrily. “Did I? Well, 
new leaves turn so stiffly!’ That was all very 
well; but oh, where were the letters he had prom- 
ised to write, the books he had promised to send 
her—nay, more, the attentive devotion which had 
seemed so real then, and which now seemed only 
manner—the merest hollow shell! Had it always 
been so? Or had the weary waiting opened her 
eyes ? What was the mystery about Willie Hurst? 
Why was he at once so good, so charming, and 
so utterly—unsatisfactory? He rose now, and 
left her, exclaiming, “ I am forgetting Miss Gray, 
whom I brought with me! We shall be here all 
lay,and I shall see you again—often, Miss Meta!” 

A few moments later, Mary, who was standing 
near Meta, exclaimed, laughingly, to a gentle- 
man, “There, Mr. Dalton, you broke your 
promise! What shall be done to the promise- 
breaker ?” 

“He ought to be ground into fine dust, and 
blown out of existence by the north wind!” sud- 
denly uttered Kenneth, with a fierce light in his 
dark eyes, utterly out of place, considering the 
trifling cause of his sister’s remark. 

“Thank you, Fielding!” said Mr. Dalton, 
amused, while Meta looked up, wondering. Did 
he know what cause she had to hate broken 
promises, and light, meaningless utterances? For 
some reasons he, too, felt strongly upon this matter. 

“Do you never break promises, Ken. ?” she 
asked, with a certain bitterness that referred, not 
to him, but to her own thoughts. 





Mary answered for him, with unwonted warmth. 
“No! It may truly be said of Ken. that ‘his 
words are bonds, his oaths are oracles,’ ” 

Her brother only raised his eye-brows depre- 
catingly, and made selections for Meta from a box 
of bon-bons, “ Don’t recommend me, Mary,” he 
said. After all, there was a world of quiet 
strength in Ken, 

“Do you believe in anybody ?” suddenly broke 
out Meta. 

He looked at her gravely, from under his 
straight, black brows. “Of course I do, little 
girl,” he answered. “Don’t you?” Then with- 
out waiting for an answer from the half-indignant 
“ little girl,” he smiled, and continued : 

*« People are not always wicked or deliberately 
false when they appear so. The real trouble is 
that they are weak and frivolous. If people were 
always im earnest, their mistakes—even their 
great sins—could be pardoned; but they are so 
light, so petty, so wanting in balance of charac- 
ter and genuine power. They are not as good as 
their word, because they would rather talk than 
be.” 

“Oh yes! that’s it—that zs it!”’ panted Meta. 
“T know that!” Poor child! How plainly Ken- 
neth read the whole. 

“And have you found it out already, little 
friend ?”’ he said, with something vibrating in 
his voice, like a chord. 

She blushed, and turned away. Oh, how wildly 
she seemed to, love Willie Hurst that day! If 
she only could have loved him in peace, without 
the thought that her heart was leaning on a broken 
reed. He had almost told her, last summer, that 
she was all the world to him; she was sure that 
he was good and true! Yet in absence he had 
seemed to forget, and to-day, with his bodily 
presence before her, there was something wanting. 
But a pang of yet greater disappointment was to 
come. 

That evening, Meta stood at the front door, 
cloaked and hooded, waiting for Kenneth’s sleigh. 
The soft white hood framed an exquisite little 
face, with its delicate coloring deepened to a glow, 
its great eyes shining with some unwonted ex- 
citement. Was it pain? There was more pas- 
sion in that slender frame, more power of suffer- 
ing in that child-like heart, than a careless observer 
would ever dream. 

The guests were gone, the gala-day was over. 
And was the prince left to poor Cinderella? Here 
was Kenneth now, with the sleigh, and he wrapt 
her up warmly and tenderly, but she scarceiy 
knew what he was doing. She was lost in a 
bitter trance of pain. Willie Hurst had passed 
the hours with Miss Gray, had never spoken 
to her again, had even departed without bidding 
her a special farewell! She knew that all was 
over; she knew that fora year she had wasted 
her thoughts, had built without a foundation, had 
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lowered her own self-respect by thinking of one 
who never thought of her, save for the moment. It 
was a bitter lesson to learn. She was the merest 
child in all such matters ; she had taken a thou- 
sand things for granted, had fancied him perfect 
because she knew no better, and now the only 
alternative was to be a woman—to bear her grief 
in silence, and learn to forget. Petty troubles, 
these, in sooth! Little sorrows of early woman- 
hood, wild thrills of the fancy, soon forgotten; 
but to be even near to love is to be near the fire, 
and we suffer when we are young and ignorant 
and foolish, as much as we do when we are 
matured and—zise/ But are we ever wise ? 
They went gliding on in silence, through the 
solemn glories of snow and moonlight, till Meta, 
maddened by thought, suddenly broke out with a 


snatch of a song, and a quick, low, half-wild little | 
“Do | 


laugh. “Talk to me, Ken.!” she cried. 
you think I want to sit and think?” 

“Yes, I did think so,” said Kenneth, “for I 
know you are tired. But if you want to talk, I 
have been told such a wild story to-day—a ghost- 
story, the very thing to be related in moonlight 
and solitude. Will you hear it?” And he ar- 
ranged the buffalo-robes more closely around her. 

“ Yes,”’ answered Meta, with a certain sense of 
relief, as she closed her eyes, and prepared to 
listen dreamily. 

“ Lay your head back, Meta,” said Ken.; “I 
have invented a sort of pillow for you, with a 
corner of my cloak covered with a handkerchief. 
You are very tired.” 

“ But your cloak is thrown back—it is cold!” 

“Tam not cold. Don’t waste breath—you are 
to lean back there! That will do. Now listen— 
though I can’t vouch for the truth of the story.” 
And he went on, in his deep, pleasant voice, till 
she was half beguiled into calm. 

The agony came back, when they relapsed 
into silence, and the dark house—her home— 
loomed up between her tired eyes and the bright 
moon. Oh, what days she would spend there! 
No, she could not, could not bear it! Whata 
tranquil night without—what a turmoil in her 
heart ! 

Mr. Brandon opened the front door, and came 
forward, a dark figure against a dazzle of lamp 
light that sent a yellow glare far across the moon- 
lighted snow. 

“Kenneth, I 


don’t like this,” said Meta’s 


mother, reproachfully, as they entered. “I 
thought you would be back before dark.” 
“ My fault, mother; I wouldn’t come!” an- 


swered Meta. ‘“ What does it matter?” and she 
laughed. 

“I did not like to drag her off by force,” said 
Kenneth. “ But have you been anxious? I am 
very sorry, Mrs. Brandon.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t anxious, for I knew she was 


with you. What, you can’t stay awhile? Good- 





night, then, and thank you for bringing back my 
little girl !”’ 

When Meta was alone in her room, she went to 
the window, and looked out once more upon the 
mocking peacefulness of the cold, white, silvery, 
dreaming world. “A happy New Year!” Wil- 
lie Hurst had called out, in his hearty voice, when 
he went away. Happy! Were there happy 
years in all the world for any one? She could 
not rest; she had wrought herself up into a 
frenzy of passion and grief; the cool fields looked 
so inviting! What if she slipped out, and wan- 
dered off, to calm her restlessness in the great 
solitude of the solemn night hours? Meta was 
a creature of impulse, and she was too wretched 
to fear anything. The idea was the only one 
which had in it a tinge of a/most pleasure—a sort 
of zest. She crept downstairs, and noiselessly drew 
the bolts of a small side door. In a moment she 
was alone in the wide white world, under the 
moon and the stars! 


* * * x * * * * 
Jingle, 


How 


Kenneth drove silently homeward. 
jingle, jingle! Tiresome sleigh-bells! 
they jarred upon the silent majesty of the winter 
night, and upon his own deep thoughts! He 
found himself listening to them mechanically, and 
after a while they seemed to lull his over-strained 
and restless heart. Ken. had his troubles, too! 

Suddenly a violent jerk almost pulled his arms 
from their sockets! The road was slippery, and 
his horse stumbled and fell. Here was a catas- 
trophe! He jumped from the sleigh, and helped 
the poor, struggling, plunging beast to rise, the 
bells all the while jingling wildly and mockingly, 
as if laughing at his plight! Kenneth soon 
found that the horse had broken or dislocated one 
of his knees; he was dead-lame, and neighed in 
a pained and piteous way. There was nothing 
to be done but to walk back to Mr. Brandon’s, 
and Kenneth led the trembling horse to the side 
of the road, fastened the reins to a tree, and 
started off, in a state of high vexation. He 
worked off his annoyance by stamping vigorously 
through the snow; he had a good half mile to 
walk; and he should terrify the whole family, 
who had probably retired—pshaw! Kenneth 
was not much inclined to apostrophize his lucky 
star! Nerved by a sense of the inevitable, he 
walked on briskly, till a turn of the road brought 
him in sight of the Brandon house. Around it 
slumbered the broad white fields, empty and des- 
olate. The lights were out in the house, save one 
that burned he knew in Meta’s room. Poor little 
Meta, of what was she thinking, now? Of that 
idle, scatter-brained—“Good heavens!”’ ejaculated 
Kenneth, suddenly, and audibly, startled fairly 
out of himself. In the very centre of the wide 
white lawn, stood a dark, slender, solitary woman’s 
figure! For an instant a thrill of actual fear 
shot through him, but it was over in a flash, 
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chased away by a deeper feeling. For he 
knew that figure—he knew it! Was it not the 
life of his life, watched over and loved for years? 
Was she mad? How could he discover himself, 
and not terrify her? His brain worked rapidly, 
and hit upon an expedient. As he stole softly 
near, as he passed by the low hedge, he sang out 
low and clearly, in his well-known voice, the 
words and music of a familiar song. Meta knew 
it: she turned and gasped; she uttered a low cry ; 
and Kenneth leaped the hedge and stood before 
her! He spoke quickly, and told her all, giving 
her no time to fear; and all the while, he saw, 
with an agonized heart, the white pained face, 
the great eyes glistening with tears in the moon- 
light. 

* Meta, why are you here ?” he cried, passion- 
ately. 

“IT cannot tell you, Kenneth. There zs no reason 
—I wanted to come, that is all—to be alone—to 
be out in the cold air—oh, don’t—don’t ask me! 
Let me go in!” 

“Hush!” He wrapt around her the shawl 
that was dropping off, and even then, she observed 
with a vague wonder that his strong hands trem- 
bled. “Don’t tell me, then, don’t speak loudly 
—no one shall know. Come Meta, dear—dear 
friend! If I can ever help you in trouble, re- 
member that I am faithful. There! is this the 
door that’s open? Go in and fasten it behind 
you! Don’t! My child—my poor little girl!’ 
For she had broken down and was crying pas- 
sionately, “ What is it—oh, what is it, Meta ?” 
His pain was almost beyond bounds, 

She struggled with herself. “It is nothing— 
I mean, it is not much. Will you despise me, 
Kenneth? You are my best, vest friend !” 

“T will honor you and serve yov with my 
life !” he uttered fervently, as she quickly flitted 
through the door, and closed it behind her. Ken- 
neth gave her time to reach her room, before he 
rang the bell, alarmed the household, and ex- 
plained the cause of his return. Mr, Brandon 
and Peter accompanied him to the deserted sleigh, 
provided him with a horse, and led back the suf- 
fering animal, whose leg, however, was only se- 
verely sprained. Kenneth could not remain, lest 
his mother should be alarmed, so he drove off at 
last, and the disturbance in the Brandon family 
was quieted. No one knew Meta had been out! 

She was pale and listless after that for many 
days. She was quivering in every sensitive fibre 
with shame and pain. What must Ken. think of 
her? Her shame was salutary, for it dulled the 
edge of her sharp trouble, and filled her mind 
with thoughts of Kerneth himself. What a good 
friend he was—what a true strong heart he had ! 

“ Ken. is very good,” she said to her mother 


once. 
“Ken.? Of course he is! Who ever ques- 
tioned it?’ replied Mrs. Brandon. “ He has 





been everything to Mrs. Fielding since her hus- 
band died. Yet he was a self-willed boy, too! 
Have you just discovered his character ?” 

“ Well, he never told me of his own virtues!” 
laughed Meta, with a touch of hidden sarcasm 
in her voice. 

Once she ventured to speak of that terrible 
night to Kenneth. 

“I cannot make you understand ail,” she said. 
Foolish child! He knew better than she did, 
almost! “ But Ken., you must only think that I 
was restless and foolish and—and annoyed, and 
don’t think hardly of me!” 

“ Hardly—of you? I gave you the assurance 
once!” 

“ Yes, I know, but 

“But you thought I should not be as good as 
my word? Meta, you will know—some day— 
perhaps!” He broke off abruptly, and turned 
away, but he left her with a new, strange, won- 
dering thought! What did he mean? 

The day came when she knew well what he 
had meant—but it came not for a long while. It 
came not until Meta had pondered deeply, and 
dwelt upon her own past with an understanding 
heart. Kenneth was very patient; he knew how 
to wait and how to act; he had loved her for 
many years, yet he would have yielded her, even 
to Willie Hurst, if it had been for her heart’s 
happiness. The day came at last when he saw 
that he might tell her his love, and be kindly 
heard. 

“I cannot answer you yet,” she said, with tears 
in her eyes. “Be patient a little longer, dear, 
faithful friend, and let me study my own heart.” 

“ I will be patient, Meta. Only let me hope.” 

“ Listen, Kenneth! Do you know that I— 
that I—almost /oved 4 

“Willie Hurst? Yes, dear, 1 knew it all the 
time.” 

“You did! Could others have known it? 
Did you despise me for it ?” 

“ Rest assured that no one could have known 
it but one who knew you and watched you as I 
did. He gave you cause; there was no reason 
to despise you.” 

“ But for loving Aim-——’’ faltered Meta. 

“I see it is all over,” said Kenneth, smiling, 
happily. “Why despise you for loving Aim? 
Every one found him lovable. He is merely a 
frivolous, light-souled boy, without sufficient 
depth of thought or character to be- either very 
good or very bad. But he has a good surface- 
coating of pleasantness, and principle enough to 
do right in an easy way—but no passion, no 
power.” 

“T see,” replied Meta. “And he is compla- 
cent and self-satisfied, because he has been so 
much flattered.” 

“Poor Hurst,” laughed Kenneth. “I rather 
like him. It is not fair to pull him to pieces, 
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Thank heaven he has not my faults and tempta- | 


tations!”” And his face grew very grave. 

“ Yours, Kenneth ?”’ Meta looked up with so 
sweet a look of trust, that Kenneth suddenly 
cried : 

“My dariing, you are not 
mine!’ And she was not. 

It was New Year’s day when Willie Hurst 
congratulated Meta on her engagement ! 

“I wished you a happy New Year,” he cried, 
“and you see it has come true.” 

‘** Yes,”’ said Meta, simply, but from her heart. 
And then her face grew bright with a dreamy 
joy, as she thought how happy the New Years 
would be for her, as Kenneth Fielding’s wife. 
Was the change too sudden? One year ago, she 
had been under the sway of an idle fancy, which 
she mistook for love ; one year ago—she remem- 
bered with shame—she had pined for mere pleas- 
ure and excitement. Now she had learned the 
meaning of a love that lives in the soul, alike in 
sorrow and joy; now the very man who had most 
thoughtfully striven to give her pleasure, had yet, 
by lifting her into a purer atmosphere, taught her 
the folly of such longings, and given her some- 
thing better—a deep, undying happiness. And 
the man before her, whose aim was to enjoy— 
what would he have done for her? What in- 
deed had Kenneth done? No great deed; I 
have written no heroic tale. Yet there is a sig- 
nificance in the lives of those for whom the record 
of each day is graven in deeds, and who know 
that it is often better for us to write something 
suffered than something enjoyed. 

“What escapes we make in this world!” 
thought Meta, as she watched Willie Hurst’s 
graceful receding figure. “It is well that God 
guards us from ourselves and our own wishes! 
What hope and fear, and joy and misery, were 
crowded into the last two New Year’s days. To- 
day how little difference outward things can 
yet it is my first really Happy New 


far from being 





make ; 
Year!” 


DESERT. 


—+@- 
NIGHT ON THE 


BY LUCY WALTON FLETCHER. 


(The phenemenon alluded to at the end of this poem, with 
regard to the circulation of the blood in the desert, is men- 
tioned as a personal experience by Dr. Fisher Howe, in his 
** Oriental Scenes.””] 


Night falls on the desert: swiftly the sun 
Drops down the flaming sky ; the day is done: 
No dewy twilight, with its misty shades 

Steals on the traveler, as the daylight fades: 
There is no verdure on the parched ground ; 
No song of birds, nor streamlet's murmuring sound ; 
No flowers beneath our weary feet may bloom, 
To fill the evening air with soft perfume: 

No branching Seyaleh nor shaded well ; 

No stately palm tree, as in Ghurundell, 

To cast the shadow of its feathery crown, 





In the weird moonlight, on the passive ground. 
And from the busy world no sound is borne; 
We're out on the desert—alone—alone. 

But a glory is gilding those yellow sands ; 

A glory unknown to more favored lands ; 
And the sky bears a purer, lovelier hue, 

As the stars shine out on that heavenly blue. 
Night is around us; calm and still, 

With never a sound from camp or hill ; 
E’en the swift gazelle, as it lightly bounds 
O’'er rock and cliff in its lonely rounds, 

Is all unheard, and the insect’s hum 

Is hushed, for Nature itself seems dumb 
And the wind moves along in silence there, 
Making no sound on the desert air. 

But a rushing noise is presently heard, 

As of many waters—the blood is stirred, 
And coursing madly thro’ every vein— 

We listen to catch the strange sound again, 
And again it comes, as the life blood-flows, 
And on like a dashing torrent goes, 

With a magical music, wild and free 

As the roll of waves on the sounding sea, 
Wonder of wonders! heard alone 

In the silent desert, drear and lone. 


SCORNED. 








Move not away, dear, bearing that tear— 
If I have wounded thee, 

Draw, darling, near. 

Let thy proud brow now brighten again ; 
One thrilling hand-pressure— 

Plead I in vain ? 


Speak in that true-love, magical tone, 
Like a refulgent beam 
Suddenly thrown 


From a far cresset, on the dark wave— 
Pity my bleeding heart— 
Pardon I crave ! 
Kill not the faith your sweet pity made ; 
Bring no dark alloy, Love's 
True gold to shade. 
White finger lifted in scornful disdain ! 
Draw, tenderest archer, thy 
Light bow again. 
Coldly, coldly you spurn me away ! 
Have you ever seen, love, 
Frost-flowers in May ? 
Friends, hath she left me? Why do I rave! 
Beauty's poor vassal, can 
Pride’s armor save ? 

‘* Time beareth healing on its strange wing: 
Oblivion closes 
Each deep heart sting." 
If years can subdne mad passion’s pain, 
E’en a cycle I woo— 
Plead I in vain? 





THERE is no friend to man so true, so kind, so 
real, and so good as woman. 
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HERBERT LANE. 


“Dying in Switzerland? Nonsense.” 

I said this to the dark-eyed boy who brought 
me a message from the Pension Anglaise which 
seemed strangely at variance with the brightness 
of the day. 

Full of life and enjoyment as I was at Lucerne, 
the pleasures of the tour in which I was engaged 
driving all consciousness of human misery far 
away, the boy’s message brought me rudely back 
to reality. ‘There was no doubt about it. Here 
was the card, originally neat enough, but crumpled 
and stained in the boy’s warm hand. There was 
my address on one side, on the other, beneath 
the writer’s name, ** Herbert Lane,’’ these words: 
“Come at once. I am dying. ’69.” 

It was unnecessary for Lane to add “ ’69”’ to his 
well-known name. I did not need be reminded 
that we were graduates together in that year at 
Columbia, and that the class made a vow at its last 
supper, that whenever any one was in trouble the 
mere mention of the year when we were all so 
buoyant with our youthful hopes, would bring to 
his aid his fellow alumni. Lane was my chum in 
college; we studied medicine on the same bench 
and dissected in company many a subject. There 
was hardly a day for three years after leaving 
college, when we were not together. We seemed 
to know each other’s thoughts, as much as each 
other’s acts, and many were the pictures we drew 
of our old age, when with dim vision and tottering 
limbs we yet would be boys again to each other, 
Bert and Ben, as in the days when we vainly 
stroked our chins for signs of coming manliness. 

But—dying in Switzerland? The thought was 
unavoidable that no man could die in this lovely 
land, especially in Lucerne, which seemed life 
perennial; and as the boy scampered down the 
road to bear the message to the sick gentleman 
that his friend was coming in an instant, I suddenly 
reflected that it was three years since I had last 
met Lane, and I wondered why I had let so long 
a time pass without making an effort to see him 
or write to him. 

Three years ago we had parted, and I never 
could understand why he had left us. “ Good- 
bye, old fellow, J am going away. Don’t try to 
find me’’—were the contents of his letter, and 
that was the last I had heard of him until this day at 
Lucerne. He owed no money. Of that I 
was certain, for a more scrupulously honest man 
never existed. He had not involved himself in 
any trouble, for he was a most cautious man, al- 
ways thinking twice before attempting anything, 
unless it was some act of benevolence, when he 
would give his help first and reflect upon it after- 
wards. It was no love affair that sent him away, 
because I knew all the ladies that he visited, and 
we always visited together, and he assuredly was 
as heart-whole as I was—then. 





Pondering upon his strange disappearance, the 
sorrow I felt at its happening coming upon me 
with renewed intensity, I arrived at the Pension 
and was soon at the door of his room. I knocked. 
The door was opened by a black-clothed doctor, 
and if possible, a blacker-robed priest. I shud- 
dered at the solemn appearance of the two, fear- 
ing that if the worst had not yet come it would 
not be long delayed. 

“So you have come to see your poor friend,”’ 
hoarsely whispered the doctor. 

* Who will soon enter into rest,” said the 
priest. 

“A strange young man,’ 
tor. 

“ An unfortunate young man,” said the priest. 

I hurried past them and glanced at the bed—it 
had no occupant. Herbert sat by the window, 
dressed in a long wrapper, his feet encased in old 
slippers several sizes too large. His face was 
pale and thin, his hair gray and matted. His 
dark eyes shone out of his cadaverous visage 
with fiery brilliancy. He knew me instantly and 
giving a faint smile motioned to me to take a 
chair at his side, then gave an impatient gesture 
or the benefit of the priest and doctor. The 
black couple bowed low, heaved two heavy sighs 
and retired. Herbert seemed to breathe more 
easily in their absence. 

“ Ben, old fellow, you find me changed—don’t 
deny it. I see by your face that you are pitying 
me. Reserve your pity until I have told my 
story, if only my strength will allow me to finish 
it, and then bury me decently in the little ceme- 
tery at the end of this street, and go your way in 
peace.” 

I tried to cheer him with assurances that he 
was mistaken in his opinion of himself, that his 
sickness was more of the mind than of the body, 
that with a change of air and the enjoyment of 
the company of friends, he would rapidly recover 
his health; but all protestation of mine seemed 
useless, he shook his head and said in a half 
whisper, “ My race is run. The end is here.” 

The postilion’s horn sounded, and as we were 
speaking a diligence dashed past the window. 
One of the outside passengers recognized me and 
called me by name. Herbert looked up mechan- 
ically, but as he saw unmistakable American 
faces on the diligence I noticed a momentary 
thrill of excitement in his eyes, and his lower lip 
trembled as when at college he heard the prize 
for which he had contended given to some other 
person who had more endurance and persever- 
ance than he. 

“‘ That’s amerry party, Lane,’ said I. “Latham’s 
with them and his sisters, and I am sure they will 
contrive to make the drive pleasant. You re- 
member Latham, don’t you ?” 

Lane paused a few minutes before answering. 

«“ Yes, Ben, I do remember him. His is the last 


’ 


whispered the doc- 
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house that you and I visited together, three years 
ago. His sister gave a birthday party, in his honor, 
and you and I were among the gayest at first; but, 
Ben, I lost my heart that night, and have not been 
happy since. You look surprised, old fellow. 
Surely I had a heart once, and I had a right to 
lose that as well as my other property.” 

He glanced out of the window again, and 
watched a boy and girl romping in the road. 
The boy held a red rose tauntingly in the girl’s 
face, and she chased him to capture the little 
prize. The boy ran nimbly, but the girl was 
equally active. At last she reached him, and as 
she caught his shoulder and tried to take the 
rose, he threw it on the ground and stamped it 
under his foot. Herbert then resumed his talk: 

“ Ben, do remember what you said to Nellie 
Westervelt, that evening at the Lathams? She 
was sitting with her little sister Amy on the stairs 
when you and I came up; and taking Amy with 
you to join in the galop, you said over your 
shoulder to Nellie, ‘ Don’t waste your sweetness 
on Lane, Miss Nellie. He has no heart,’ and 
you and Amy then passed into the parlor and 
were soon whirling among the dancers.” 

I did remember the incident, although not 
until Herbert had told me. That was the even- 
ing when Amy and I were unusually friendly to 
une another, and a month later she had promised 
to marry me when she should be twenty years old. 
We were to meet in London in October and be 
married on her birthday. I thought it best not 
to mention this little fact as yet to Lane. 

“I knew at the time that you were joking, 
Ben. Yet, as I gazed on Nellie, I fancied I saw 
a half-appealing look in her dark eyes, as if she 
were asking me if it was true. I tried to pass the 


matter lightly by, but somehow I felt out of sorts | 
almost the whole evening. We sat in the conserv- | 


atory alone. I noticed with rare pleasure that 
the only dance that Nellie indulged in that 
evening was the quadrille with me. She seemed 
more than usually friendly, and whenever I spoke 
of the present, the pleasure of being in her com- 
pany, she echoed my words, and said that she 


liked this quiet way of spending the party better | 
We spoke of | 


than mingling with the dancers. 


| 
| 








our year’s acquaintance, of you and Amy, and I | 
said how much I appreciated the friendship of | 


the Westerveit family. 


I told her my plans ; that | 


my practice, at present limited, would soon in- | 


crease, and in the course of time I would be able 
to rent suitable rooms near the quarter of the city 
where she lived, and would thus have a better 
chance of winning the patronage of the leading 
families. She hoped I would be successful; I 
I felt sure I would, with her good wishes. At 
this point I saw you walking with one of the 
Lathams, and I thought again of your words. 
Did I not have aheart? Did I not enjoy the 
pleasant companionship of Nellie? And as I 


looked in her dark eyes, and clasped her little 
hand while we were agreeably conversing, did 
not the thought arise in me, ‘ What a brilliant fu- 
ture for you, Herbert Lane, if you could win 
this girl?’ Ah, how my heart beat as she spoke 
to me in the sweet voice I can never forget! I 
half fancied at times that she liked me more than 
other friends; but what right had I, a penniless 
young doctor, to think of loving the daughter of 
Westervelt, the banker, who lived on Madison 
Square, was worth a million dollars, and was 
generally talked about as on the lookout for the rich- 
est young men in the town as the only eligible sons- 
in-law? I dismissed the thought, almost without 
entertaining it, and blamed myself for taking 
Nellie away from the parlor when she could un- 
doubtedly have secured dozens of wealthy part- 
ners whom my conduct was repelling. It was 
wrong of me to allow any misinterpretation of my 
conduct. It was sweet, however, to know that 
the fair girl was with me alone and I could say 
what I liked without interruption, and I felt a cer- 
tain pride in the thought that she seemed to pre- 
fer me for the time to the eligible gentlemen 
within. 

«« But, Mr. Lane,’ began Nellie, in a low voice 
that penetrated into my very soul, ‘have you no 
other thoughts but simply as to increasing your 
practice ?’ 

“« My heart beat violently, I could not speak at 
first, but when. I did, I was surprised at the 
harshness of my voice. 

“*Yes, Miss Westervelt. I expect to go to 
Europe before many years and visit the hospitals 
and schools.’ A silence followed. My voice 
almost sank into a whisper as I then said, why, I 
knew not: ‘And what are your plans, my friend? 
When shall we hear of your becoming Mrs. Lan- 
caster ?’ 

“She seemed to shiver and grow pale.. Was 
the rumor true, then, that I had heard, that the 
rich widower, Lancaster, was engaged to her? I 
went on heedlessly : 

“«T hope to enjoy your patronage one of these 
days. The wealthy Mrs. Lancaster’s support will 
be a great card for poor Dr. Lane!” 

“T must have said too much, for she rose, and 
with a cold ‘ Excuse me, Mr. Lane. Please take 
me into the parlor,’ we passed out of the con- 
servatory. 

“ Was I dreaming or awake? Were you not 
right in saying I had no heart? Why did I not 
speak the truth and take the consequences of her 
rejection? Surely I loved her. I had not dared 
to think of the matter before, but with her voice 
still in my ears, the impress of her fingers. still 
resting in mine, the rustle of her dress audible as 
when she was sitting next to me, I felt that I 
loved her. And how harshly had I spoken! I 
had no right to call her Mrs. Lancaster, if she 
was engaged or not. I determined to see her 
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again and apologize, but she was dancing with 
young Barker. I sat gloomily by the door, watch- 
ing only her. Another dance was begun; this 
time Lancaster was her partner, and she evidently 
enjoyed his society, because as she passed me her 
cheeks were red with excitement, her eyes sparkled 
in triumph. I hurried from the house angry with 
myself, with everybody.” 

The door opened slowly and priest and doctor 
looked in, disappointed, probably, at finding their 
“unfortunate young man” still alive and talking 
with so much animation. Lane saw them, and in 
his excitement he actually ran from his chair to 
the door, shut it violently and bolted it, then re- 
turned panting to his seat. 

“ Ben, old boy,” he said, with a smile, “ that is 
the first pleasure I have had for many a week.” 

Priest and doctor would have felt their anxieties 
sadly repaid if they had seen that smile at their 
expense. 

Herbert’s story as thus far related brought sev- 
eral incidents vividly before me that had not 
made any impression upon me previously. While 
it was only at the Lathams’ party that Amy and I 
formed the pleasant habit of dropping into each 
other’s company whenever we met and apparently 
caring little for other people’s society, 1 remem- 
bered that for months previous Herbert and Nellie 
used to see a deal of each other. Nearly every 
Sunday found us at the Westervelts, and Herbert 
was generally undisturbed in his conversation with 
Nellie. No one noticed it at the time—we were 
all on such friendly terms that we looked upon 
these frequent visits as simply friendly and natu- 
ral; that there should be any danger of the poor 
young doctor’s aspiring to love the heiress, or of 
Miss Westervelt’s falling in love with Dr. Lane, 
was an idea never entertained. Herbert now 
proceeded : 

“I called at the Westervelts on the following 
Sunday, and, happily, Nellie was alone. She 
received me rather coolly at first, and I thought 
it best to make no reference to the conservatory 
conversation. We talked of everything else. 
She gradually: resumed her friendly confidence 
with me, and we chatted much as we used to do, 
gossiping about all our friends, and amusing our- 
selves with humorous references to their peculiar- 
ities. Finally we discussed the Latham party. 
At this point I noticed Nellie became rather taci- 
turn, and she kept glancing at a volume of poems 
she held in her hand. I was compelled to refer 
to our conversation, then, and I determined to 
apologize. I remember every word we said. 

“« Miss Neliie,’ I began, in as firm a voice as I 
could command, ‘I have been wanting to speak 
to you about a matter in connection with the 
Lathams’ reception ever since we parted.’ 

“*Yes?’? she answered indifferently, turning 
over the pages of the volume before her. ‘ You 
seemed very anxious to see me, of course.’ 








“It is five days since the party, I know, but I 
could not see you before, every evening being en- 
gaged on one thing or another.’ 

“ «Well, never mind,’ she said, in the same in- 
different tone. ‘I suppose it was not an import- 
ant matter, or you would have come here some 
afternoon.’ 

“ Her indifference vexed me. I saw that she 
cared little for me or my explanations, but I de- 
termined to have my explanation, come what 
may. 

“«T was wrong, Miss Nellie, to talk as I did 
about Mr. Lancaster. I had no right to put so 
plainly in words the rumor that I had heard.’ She 
was silent, gazing intently on the pages before 
her. I went on heedlessly. ‘Of course I should 
not have spoken about such a matter on mere ru- 
mor, I should have waited until I was officially 
informed.’ Still no word from her. ‘I might 
have known that so elegant, accomplished and 
wealthy a suitor would not long have waited in 
vain.’ 

«« The poems fell to the floor and Nellie turned 
to me, her face wearing a look I can never forget. 
Her cheeks were pale, her eyes were misty with 
tears, and her lower lip trembled as she slowly 
said, ‘And is this all that you wished to say to 
me?’ 

“T rose from my seat and watched her. Did 
she not understand me? What else could I say? 
A voice seemed to whisper to me, ‘ Bert, you are 
a brute. The girl loves you, can you not see it?’ 
But I hushed the voice and saw only her. I 
walked up and down the room, as in a dream. 
Could I be mistaken? Would it not have been 
heartless cruelty on my part to have spoken the 
words that were rising to my lips, and would have 
made me miserable as well as herself? The bell 
rang, the door opened, and—Mr. Lancaster en- 
tered. In a moment Nellie was all smiles, giving 
him a warmer welcome than I ever received. I 
rose to go, ‘Don’t hurry yourself, Mr. Lane,’ 
said Lancaster, in a sneering way. Nellie laughed 
and added, ‘ Come soon again,’ and I passed into 
the street. 

“ Then came the revelation upon me. I loved 
her! and she despised me! That night I wrote 
her a long letter, wherein I told her how much I 
loved her and how deeply I regretted my pov- 
erty; but after having written it, I did not like 
its tone, and I tore it into pieces. Instead of a 
second letter I wrote these words, ‘Am I par- 
doned?’ and signed it with my initials, and that 
letter I sent to her the next day. No answer 
came, and I was in despair. She must have un- 
derstood me. A mere word from her would have 
been far better than her silence. A little ‘ Yes,’ 
would have brought me to her feet; a ‘No’ 
would have convinced me of my error, and I 
would have waited for time to right me in her 
estimation. But no answer came. I could not 
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sleep or eat that week—I lost all pride or hope in 
myself. I sold my books and little jewelry and 
ran away, without intimating to anybody whither 
I had gone. I may have dropped youa line—I 
believe I did—telling you not to look for me; but 
I was so heartily sick of myself and everybody 
that I wished to sink out of the world. I have 
been everywhere and have been everything, stew- 
ard, doctor, clerk, porter, sailor, guide. Ameri- 
cans and American papers I have shunned, not 
wishing to hear or read anything about the Wes- 
tervelts. I have had longings for you, Ben, many 
a time, and yet little dreamed that I should meet 
you. 

“ My sickness is a strange one, probably not 
known in Bellevue Hospital; an affection that I 
would have been the loudest to ridicule in the by- 
gone years. I am dying of a wasted life—my 
heart, mind and body are gradually yet surely 
wasting into nothing. A wreck as is my physical 
being—I have lost fifty pounds since I left New 
York—my thoughts fail me at most times, my 
muscles are unelastic and weak. I cannot lift a 
ten-pound weight. I have no pleasure in any- 
thing, no taste, no appetite—a nice result of thirty 
years’ living—surely a profitable education was 
mine. I am a useless clod, fit only to be buried. 

“ Yesterday I glanced at the Swé#ss 7imes for a 
moment, and the first name I saw among the ar- 
rivals at the Schweitzerhof was yours. 

“Reading that familiar name brought the past 
vividly before me, and I longed to see you before 
I died. Thanks, old fellow, for coming. I have 
only one more favor to ask. Bury me in the 
Protestant cemetery, and put this photograph in the 
coffin upon my heart.” 

It was a faded picture of Nellie Westervelt, 
taken five years ago. I can imagine how much 
he had treasured it. Herbert lay back in his 
chair, breathing slowly, his eyes closed, one thin 
hand stroking the other. I waited a few minutes, 
and finding that he did not move, I thought it 
best to leave him. I met the doctor and priest in 
the hall, and told them that Mr. Lane was asleep 
and would not need their services for a time, at 
which news the two worthies sighed again and 
shambled away. Here was a dilemma for me. 
My old friend was dying for love of a woman 
whose sister I was to marry in two months. My 
professional instinct assured me that his sickness 
was due to a disordered brain, that with exercise 
and careful diet he would improve, provided of 
course he could be led to look upon life as 
worth living for, instead of being a burden he was 
anxious to shift. If only Amy were here I would 
be less troubled—she was a splendid one for giv- 
ing advice. If only Nellie were single yet, there 
might be a romantic ending to all this trouble of 
Bert’s; and if she did love him, why could there 
not be a double wedding in London in October ? 
But Nellie was now JA/rs. Lancaster, and a 





knowledge of this fact would not be likely to 
help Bert in his way to recovery. 

Nellie was married a year ago, after a three 
months’ engagement, The wedding was the 
grandest New York had seen for many a year, 
and the bride was the most envied of women. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster would be in Europe in a 
few weeks, with Amy and her parents, and my 
wedding was thus to be graced by the presence 
of one of New York’s millionaires and his charm- 
ing bride. How to tell these facts to Herbert 
perplexed me. I called at the Pension in the af- 
ternoon and found him asleep, lying as calmly as 
an infant—apparently his effort of the morning 
in telling me his story was a great relief for him; 
his trouble was probably too much for him to 
bear unrevealed. I left a card, stating I would 
be back at six and would take tea with him. 

Herbert confessed to me that I was the first 
person with whom he had eaten or drank for 
over a year—he had dragged through a solitary 
existence. ‘ Don’t you like the change ?”’ said I, 
smilingly. His only answer was a momentary 
glitter in his eyes and a pressure of my hand. 
We talked of a variety of matters, of my tour, 
smiled over mistakes I had made in the German 
towns, where my unfamiliarity with the language 
had made me frequently ridiculous, then the con- 
versation turned to the doings of friends he had 
well known. 

“ Now, tell me about yourself,” he at length 
said, after we had chatted about dozens of friends 
and acquaintances. ‘ Are you married ?” 

“ No,” I answered, after a little hesitation. I 
felt the blood rushing into my face. “I hope to 
be married in two months.” 

“ And how is Amy?” was his next question. 
“ You did not need to tell me who was your be- 
trothed ; I noticed your face this morning when I 
mentioned Amy’s name, and I knew to whom 
you had given your love. I may be a hermit, 
but I have not lost all observation, you must 
know, old friend.” 

His coolness surprised and pleased me. It 
assured me that he was not always brooding over 
his own fortunes, and there was thus the better 
chance for his recovery. I told him about my 
engagement, how that it dated so nearly after the 
memorable party at the Lathams’, and that I 
would be married in London in two months. We 
were to meet in Cologne; the entire party would 
go up the Rhine to Mainz, spend a week at Wies- 
baden, thence to Genoa to make sundry pur- 
chases, and finally by slow stages to London. 

“Who will bein the party besides Amy and your- 
self ?”’ was Herbert’s next question, and he eyed 
me closely, as if to detect any tell-tale traces. 

I felt that the moment had come that would 
decide Herbert’s fate. With his gaze so closely 
fixed upon me, I could not hesitate or prevaricate 
—the truth must be told. 
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“ Well, Bert, as far as my last advices show,” 
said I, slowly, and with an effort that must have 
been perceptible to him, “there will only be old 
Mr. and Mrs. Westervelt, and Nellie and her— 
husband.” 

Herbert’s face paled at the last word; he 
leaned eagerly forward and asked hoarsely: “Is 
it true, then? Has she become Mrs. Lancaster ?”’ 

I simply nodded and pressed his wasted hand. 
The poor fellow looked at me piteously, tried to 
speak but could not, and burying his face in his 
hands he sobbed like a child. It was a brief out- 
burst, for in a few minutes he said to me ina 
voice that was barely audible: “ Leave me, old 
fellow—leave me to myself this evening. I will 
send for you to-morrow. I thank you forall you 
have done for me.” And I left him sitting in 
his chair, his face again buried in his hands. 

I slept but little that night, so anxious was I to 
learn how Lane bore the news so suddenly 
broken to him. Would it not retard his recovery 
and probably prove fatal? I rose early, and as I 
always do when I feel anxious about any subject, 
I wrote my thoughts to Amy, intending to for- 
ward the letter after I had seen Lane. I was be- 
coming painfully interested in his case, and pitied 
him for so hopelessly loving the wife of a man 
so prominent, devoted and intelligent as Mr. 
Lancaster. I could not eat any breakfast, merely 
tasted some coffee, and sat in my room eagerly 
waiting to hear from Lane, when he could see 
me. Some one knocked at the door at about nine 
o’clock. I called out as usual, “Entrez,” and 
looked up to see Lane’s messenger, but saw in 
his stead—Lane himself. He looked wan and 
pale, but he walked firmly and talked with 
hardly a tremor. He was neatly dressed in a 
gray traveling suit. I shook his hand warmly. 

“Why, Bert, old boy, what brings you out so 
early in the day ?” 

“T wanted to vary the programme and call upon 
you, instead of asking you to come and see me.” 

“ Well, this is an honor, that my interesting in- 
valid’s first visit should be to me, after so long a 
confinement !—have you breakfasted ?” 

“ Yes—Ben, put on your hat and let us walk 
along the quay.” 

I was astonished at his coolness. Could this 
be the man who was so broken in body and mind 
yesterday? I looked critically at his eyes, to de- 
tect any symptoms of delirium or fever, and there 
were none. His eyes were bright and clear, and 
seemed to read me as thoroughly as I was trying 
to read them. 

“ Don’t worry about me, Ben,” he said feelingly. 
“T am not crazy, I am as sane and sober as you 
are. Come along.” 

We walked to the quay in silence, each busy with 
his own thoughts. Bert hired a boat and we 
leaped in, and taking charge of the oars, I rowed 





brief rest, for it was a warm morning, and I was 
not accustomed to the work. As I rested and 
looked at Lane, he said in a firm, deliberate man- 
ner: 

“Ben, you are a good friend, and display so 
little curiosity that I will save you any further 
anxiety and tell you why I have risen so early, 
and displayed an activity to which ‘for months I 
have been a stranger. Your news last night 
cured me more quickly than the prescriptions of 
fifty doctors—no offense, old boy, to our profes- 
sion—and I now see myself and my duty. I had 
a faint idea since I left New York that Nellie 
loved me and would find me out, living or dead, 
and that if I did not have the happiness of hold- 
ing her in my arms as my wife, she would at 
least have the grim satisfaction of contemplating 
my features in death, or my grave. That idea is 
now dispelled. She is married, and is or ought 
to be happy. I have been selfish hitherto, think- 
ing only of my own happiness and brooding over 
fancied wrongs, until I grew sick in despair. I 
will henceforth live for the world ; aad probably 
may win a name which even she will teach her 
children to revere.” * 

I congratulated him on his resolution, and told 
him that my services were at his disposal for all 
time. 

*“ When I think of her, Ben,” he continued, 
with deep feeling, “ I still have a heart-hungering. 
The only woman I have loved, lost to me, all 
idea of domestic happiness I have driven from 
my mind; for really,” he added with a loud 
laugh, which was a good sign of returning health, 
“we cannot all be husbands or fathers.” 

Herbert’s transformation was complete. He 
left his Pension and hired rooms in a neat house 
in the vicinity of the Schweitzerhof, nailing an 
attractive sign to the street door, “ Herbert Lane, 
M. D.” 

We walked and rode daily. I introduced him 
to the people I knew at the hotels, and the pro- 
prietors rejoiced in having an American doctor 
at hand to whom they could refer English-speak- 
ing invalids, Before my departure for Cologne, 
Lane rejoiced in several patients; and making 
himself familiar with all the facts and discoveries 
in the profession, he gave general satisfaction. 

I did not send that letter to Amy; but when I 
met her at Cologne I soon acquainted her with 
the fact that our lost friend had been found, and 
with all the details of his recovery. Asking her 
whether we should tell Mrs. Lancaster at least a 
portion of her story, Amy answered me gravely: 

“TI think we had better say nothing to Nellie 
as yet. Don’t ever breathe a word of this, Ben, 
dear, but I always thought that Nellie liked Her- 
bert. I know she grieved deeply when he went 
away three years ago without an explanation. 
She received one note signed with his initials, but 
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like that, and she did not know what it meant. The gray , eb §A& sushing blast, swept by 
I really think that if Mr. Lane had asked her to with criey, / 
marry him in those days—had been as bold as And on the Watk the wave-washed line was ever 


you were, darling—she would have acccepted 
him, or at least have given him some hope of 
acceptance. Now that she is married, her hus- 
band loves her, and she is a devoted wife, I do 
not see any necessity for disturbing their comfort 
—especially as it will not benefit poor Mr. 
Lane.” 

In which sensible view I fully concurred, and 
no word has as yet reached Nellie from either of 
us as to Herbert’s existence. 

Slowly and surely Dr. Lane is making his way 
in lovely Lucerne; his heart, touched by its own 
grief, the more open to the sufferings of his 
fellows. 

And as to my sister-in-law, she probably regards 
her early lover as a strange dream of the past, not 
altogether forgotten, but no longer awakening any 
chord to grieve her married life. They may never 
meet; yet should fortune bring them together face 
to face,-who can tell but that with them as with 
others 


** The heart that truly loved, never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ?”’ 





RANLEAUR BAY. 


BY THOS. S. COLLIER. 


“ Tell me a story, Grandpa, a story of old days, 
When there were knights and giants, and many 
doughty frays; 
A story of some lady, like Rosamond the fair, 
With face that shone angelic, and rippling golden 
hair. 


‘¢ Ah, darling, in the olden time there were brave 


g, 
knights, I know, 
And ladies very fair and sweet; but other years 
can show 
Souls full as great as Coeur de Lion’s or Bayard’s 
eer could be, 
And Rosamond no fairer was, than many girls 
you see, 
Yet listen, and I'll tell a tale, not one of tourney's 
strife, 
But of a hero who for love gave up his youthful 
life ; 
A braver deed was never done, e’en when the 
thund’rous shock 
Of charging squadrons shook the plain, as mad 
waves shake a rock, 
‘‘The sun shone down on Ranleaur Bay a few 
short years ago, 
The waves were running wild and high, the earth 
was white with snow ; 
The fierce nor’wester whistled shrill, and tossed 
the foamy spray 
Far up against the iron rocks that guard the 
lonely bay. 





on the rise, 

When suddenly, beyond the cape, boomed out a 
sullen roar 

That woke a thousand echoes on that echo- 
haunted shore, 


“*A gun! A gun!’ the fishers cried, fast running 
to the sand, 
And gazing, with hand-shaded eyes, along the 
frowning land, 
And soon they see beyond the cape, with widely 
flowing sail, 
A great ship driving t'ward the beach before the 
roaring gale. 
‘*Short tlme was there to think or-act, the ship 
came on so fast, 
Though only tattered canvas 
broken yard and mast; 
They saw the sailors on her deck, their faces 
stern and white, 
And in an agony of woe turned from the dreadful 
sight. 


streamed from 


‘*A moment, and with rush and roar she gave a 
mighty bound, 
Then sprang upon a sunken reef with wildly 
crashing sound ; 
And there, while foamy billows ran along her 
riven deck, 
She rose amid the dashing waves, a storm-swept, 
battered wreck. 
‘* They saw the sailors clinging to the rigging here 
and there. 
Their weather-beaten faces white with a great des- 
pair : 
And an old fisher standing out, cried, ‘Could we 
run a rope, 
Then there would be, for those poor souls, a little 
gleam of hope. 
‘€*Who'll take the chance? but let him know his life 
may be the cost, ' 
**T'll do it,’ cried a youthful voice, “ ‘tis better 
one were lost 
Than all the brave men yonder; come, give to me 
the line, 
My sweetheart's father sails that ship, his rescue 
should be mine.’ 
‘* His sweetheart was a little maid with eyes of deep- 
est blue, 
And he a bonnie sailor boy, with soul all brave and 
true, 
And loath were they to let him go, until he proudly 
said, 
‘Shove off the boat; we waste our time, and day 
will soon be sped.’ 
“From windward stretch af sandy beach they 
launched the little boat, 
That like a feather on the blast seemed ‘mid the 
waves to float, 
Now riding high, now lost to sight, she sped across 
the bay, 
While women on their bended knees for the brave 
sailor pray. 
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“Fie nears the ship! He grasps -his line! The 

sailors ready stand, 

And as he swifty speeds along, with sure and sup- 
ple hand 

He flings the coil—* Hurrah! Hurrah!’ they 
grasp it, they are free 

From the wild dread of sleeping in the clasping of 
the sea, 

But he? A moment his light skiff rides on a 
curling crest, 

And then is rudely flung against the stern cliff's 
rugged breast— 

One smothered cry, and ne'er again upon the sea 
or shore, 

Will his bright face and ringing laugh make 
gladness as of yore. 


‘**Ah, darling, never was a crown of glory better 

won; 

And by the knights of olden time no braver deed 
was done 

Than this, which thrilled so many souls that wind- 
filled winter day, 

And made an unmarked grave within the depths 
of Ranleaur Bay.” 





-@- 
THAT “CROOKED SEVEN.” 


BY MRS. H. J. ROWE. 

In sweeping the carpet—my aunt always swept 
and dusted this room herself—I noticed that not 
a scrap of paper, however small, was suffered to 
pass unchallenged into the waste paper basket. 
No matter how crumpled or soiled, every one was 
compelled to undergo the most careful inspection 
from those sharp spectacled eyes, until at length 
my curiosity overcame my habitual reverence for 
the stately and rather formal old lady with whom 
I was at that time stopping for a few weeks as a 
guest, and I asked, rather irreverently, I am 
afraid: ‘ What are you looking for, Aunt Bab?” 

“ My fortune, perhaps.” 

Both tone and look were as unruffled as the 
bands of white hair that lay smooth and shining 
as satin above the placid forehead; and I was 
really too abashed to do more than look the 
question that I was longing to ask, or seek to pry 
any further into the meaning of her enigmatical 
words, to which, however, she presently conde- 
scended to add of her own accord some slight 
explanation : 

“ My grandmother found hers upon a scrap of 
paper not more than an inch square. And ever 
since the time when alittle child, and listened to the 
story from her own lips, I have never destroyed 
a bit of paper with writing on it without first ex- 
amining it, to make sure if there are any hidden 
possibilities for myself or others in it.” 

I smiled in spite of myself. What a strange 
whim! But aloud I asked: 

«« What was the story, auntie ?” 

Aunt Barbara brushed the last speck of lint into 








her dust-pan with deliberate precision, drew off 
her sweeping-gloves and deposited them in a 
drawer of her work-table, unfolded her knitting 
work, slowly counted the “rounds” since her last 
“narrowing,” drew a sigh that was probably 
retrospective, and remarked: 

“ You know, I suppose, that there was a time 
when your great-grandfather was sadly embar- 
rassed in his business, when he was—well, in 
short he was utterly ruined, financially.” 

I didn’t know anything of the kind, but I knew 
that it would never do to confess my ignorance 
on such an important matter, so I made a cowardly 
compromise with my conscience, and nodded an 
impressive assent ; whereat my aunt went on with 
her story: 

“ He gave up everything, his beautiful house, 
that was considered one of the ornaments of 
New York, at that time; his fine carriage and 
horses, his elegant country-seat on the Hudson— 
everything, in fact, that could be sold, went to 
satisfy the claims of his creditors. Then, and 
not till then, did he turn his thoughts to the future 
of himself and family. 

“Your grandmother was a woman of great 
strength of character, and she stood bravely by 
her husband’s side, encouraging him in their re- 
verses by her cheerful, hopeful spirit; and when he 
announced his determination to try his fortunes 
in the then almost unknown West, she shed no 
weak, womanish tears over the inevitable parting, 
but taking her little children and the small rem- 
nant of household goods yet remaining to them, 
she sought a home far away, in a little, old coun- 
try farm-house, that had beionged to her father, 
who had died some twenty years before, in this 
same old house, where he had drawn his first 
breath, and in which he as peacefully drew his 
last. 

It was a great change—and gossiping tongues 
found enough to keep them busy over the beauti- 
ful, stately woman, whose slender, white hands 
disdained no task, however menial, if by it she 
might add to the comfort and happiness of her 
dear ones ; and whose pleasant smile and word of 
welcome were as cordial and graceful here in her 
little, low-ceiled, dingy sitting room, as they had 
been in the splendid drawing-rooms of her city 
home. 

With her own hands she planted and tended 
the little garden, nor did the bright, cheerful let- 
ters, that contributed so much to cheer and en- 
courage her husband in exile, afford a hint even 
of the blistered palms and toil-stiffened fingers 
that made writing such a laborious task to her in 
those days. 

And yet there was a charm about the old home, 
that soothed and comforted her many a time when 
the cares and perplexities of her new life pressed 
most heavily upon her. It was the remembrance 
of her father that every room, every article of the 
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quaint, old-fashioned furniture, continually called 
up in her mind, and made it seem to her at times, 
that his step was really close beside her, and his 
low, dreamy voice in her ear, as she moved 
through the rooms for so many years familiar 
with his presence. 

A kind but thoroughly self-absorbed man, he 
had never made a companion, much less a pet, of 
his only child; and her recollections of him 
were pleasant rather than tender—as a child she 
had reverenced more than she had loved him. 
His whole life was spent in writing, from which 
he derived little of profit and less of fame. 

“TI am ahead of the age,”’ he would say, sadly, 
as publisher after publisher declined introducing 
his works to the world—but still he wrote on. 

People laughed at the strange persistency. 
*Can’t the man see that he never was meant for 
a writer!’’ sneered the ignorant country people 
about him, while the better educated pursed up 
their worldly-wise lips and intimated that it was 
a great pity that a man who might have made a 
very fair schoolmaster or book-keeper, should 
waste his life in scribblings that nobody ever did 
or would read; and even his wife—patient, trust- 
ful soul—lost faith and hope at last, and laid her 
tired head down under the buttercups and clovers 
in the old graveyard, with a prayer to God upon 
her wan lips that He would take her baby, too. 

It was a dreadful blow to the shy, silent man— 
the heavier because unshared. His hair grew 
white and thin as the lonely weeks and months 
slipped by; and the shoulders bowed themselves 
more and more, as if to accommodate an ever- 
increasing burden. People said that he grew 
more and more shy and unsocial as the years went 
by—that he shrank from even a friendly touch or 
voice. Stili he wrote on, day after day, and often 
far into the night the flickering light from his win- 
dow served as a beacon to the belated traveler 
upon those lonely roads. 

A magazine article, now and then; a bit of re- 
view work opportunely falling in his way—he 
never sought it, now—gave them a scanty sub- 
sistence ; and when at twelve years of age his 
daughter was adopted by a relative of her 
mother’s and carried away with her to her dis- 
tant city home, he only buried himself more 
completely among his books, utterly ignoring 
the world without, for he made no effort what- 
ever to dispose of his rapidly-accumulating manu- 
scripts, but sat contentediy among them from 
morning till night—a perfect literary miser, whose 
wares, decried by the world, were to him worth 
far more than gold or fame. 

After his death the old dame, who had acted 
as housekeeper for many years, unceremoniously 
disposed of all the loose manuscript to a ragman ; 
and all that now remained of one man’s patient, 
persistent life work, were a few old manuscript 
books packed away in 2 box in the attic—a prey 





to mice and dust for all these long, uneventful 
years. 

It was about six months after her removal to 
the old home, that your grandmother, one day 
rearranging the furniture in her father’s room, 
which she had planned to fit up as a nursery for 
the little ones, had occasion to move a heavy 
writing desk from its place against the wall, when 
several small scraps of paper, dislodged from be- 
hind it, fell fluttering to the floor close to her 
feet. 

Mechanically, and with a sigh, as she recognized 
the stiff, old-fashioned hand that she remembered 
so well, she gathered the crumpled fragments, 
one by one, smoothing them upon her outstretched 
palm, and half curiously, half sadly, scrutinizing 
the faded characters, that more than a score of 
years before had been traced by that hand now 
idle in dust. 

They seemed to be mere detached fragments, 
possessing no interest whatever to the thoughtful 
eye that scanned them simply as relics of the dead; 
but as she came to the last, a smile disturbed 
the sad gravity of her face as she exclaimed 
aloud : 

*“« Father’s crooked sevens! 
ognized ¢hem anywhere.”’ 

The slip was evidently a reference of some 
kind, simply bearing upon its dingy, diminutive 
face : 

“Vol. 7—page 27.” 

My grandmother turned it over and over in her 
hand, while a curious look crept into her eyes—a 
look strangely compounded of curiosity and fear, 
as inexplicable to herself as it would have been to 
a looker-on. There was, it could not be denied, a 
strange attraction about this apparently unimport- 
ant slip of paper that kindled in her mind a 
vague unrest—a feverish expectancy, as unex- 
plainable as it was involuntary, to fathom the hid- 
den meaning of those distorted, time-stained fig- 
ures. 

Half vexed with herself, for what she had pri- 
vately denominated a remnant of old time super- 
stition, she slipped the paper into her writing 
desk, and betook herself in mind as in body to 
her various household duties—improvised a 
doll’s table for the little girls out of an old 
cherry-wood stand, mended a torn apron for baby 
Will, made the tea and toast with her own busy 
fingers, and at last, having sung the little ones to 
sleep, sat down to write a letter to her husband. 

But as she opened the lid of her desk, there lay 
the slip of paper, its cabalistic figures looking up 
at her with a weird significance that said as 
plainly as words could have done: “I am a rid- 
dle that must be read,’’ and instead of beginning 
her letter, she again took up the slip of paper, 
and commenced speculating anew upon the mys- 
terious reference. It could by no possibility re- 
fer to any printed book, for the poor author’s 
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library had been as meagre as his other surround- 
ings—that he had not a book in the world of 
wore than ¢wo volumes she was sure—while this 
was an unmistakable reference to “Vol. 7th” 
of something. What coudd it mean? Suddenly an 
idea flashed upon her—a memory that had slept 
in her brain for all these long years awoke just in 
time to offer a clue to this strange mystery. 

Her father, whose habits were all extremely 
methodical, was accustomed every night before 
retiring to make a memorandum ofthe work for the 
following day—a useless ceremonial it seemed 
for the poor unknown and unsought-for author— 
but it was his “way,” and as such he adhered 
most religiously to it. 

Again, instead of writing his more extended 
works upon loose sheets of paper, he always took 
special pains to procure immense blank books, 
firmly bound in sheep-skin covers, and to their 
safe bosoms alone would he confide those precious 
children of his brain, upon whom his lonely soul 
doted. These volumes were carefully numbered 
and paged by his own pen before using, and it 
was to the respectability of their sheep-skin 
covers that they probably owed their escape from 
the vandalism of old Meg; for the box in the 
garret evidently contained all that was left of 
these once cherished possessions. 

In the morning she would investigate the con- 
tents of this so long unvalued box, and perhaps 
at any rate there would be a melancholy pleasure 
in looking over this record of her father’s lonely 
life, with its never realized visions and odd unin- 
telligible fancies; and taking the candle in her 
hand, she ran with the intention of retiring to her 
own sleeping room. But for once the faithful 
servant rebelled against his master, for while her 
wid/ went in one direction, her feet as persistently 
carried her in another, and in spite of herself 
she found her footsteps going up the narrow, un- 
carpeted stairs that led to the little chamber be- 
neath the eaves, where, moved by the same nn- 
controllable impulse, she knelt beside the box of 
books, and began with trembling, but now reso- 
iute fingers, t6 remove, one after another, the 
heavy, musty volumes: 

“ One—two—three—ah, here it is at the very 
lhottom of the box”—a huge, clumsy folio—marked, 
she saw, as she lifted up the light, with that same 
crooked-backed “Seven’’—her father’s sign- 
manual—plain and unmistakable, although the 
ink had faded to a dingy brown, and a light 
mould clung to the leathern surface, that emitted 
a faint, stifling odor, as gathering the volume in 
her arms, she hurried down the dusky stairway, 
her teeth chattering with a nameless terror, that 
ill accorded with the triumphant joy that, 
equally uncalled for, as it seemed, had suddenly 
sprung up in her heart. 

“TI will give it a look,” she thought, “ before 
I put it away for the night.”” And seating her- 





self with the book upon her knee, she began to 
read. 

Ten—eleven—twelve, rang out the old clock 
in the corner, but she never even heard its voice. 
One—two—three—she sat motionless, reading 
page after page, her cheeks crimson and her eyes 
shining, now with laughter and again with tears. 
Nor was it until the sly, gray dawn peeped tim- 
idly in through the shutterless windows, drawing 
the dim light of the now expiring candle, that 
she cast off the charm that that wonderful manu- 
script had cast about her, and turning her pale, 
but glad face to Heaven, she knelt down in the 
solemn silence of that new morning, and thanked 
God, not only for that rare gift that He had given 
to her in this her hour of need, but that the 
rarely beautiful soul, that had blossomed un- 
heeded because the world was too dull to ap- 
preciate its wonderful originality and sweetness, 
might now claim its fairly-won meed of worldly 
honor. 

The manuscript was carefully copied and 
placed in the hands of an eminent publisher, who 
frankly expressed his surprise that a work of such 
rare merit should so long have been suffered to 
remain in obscurity. 

The book made a tremendous sensation in the 
literary world, and encouraged the publication of 
the remaining volumes, from which a handsome 
sum was realized, which enabled your grand- 
father to invest in lands upon the very spot 
where one of our largest Western cities stands 
to-day, and from which in a few years he man- 
aged to realize a fortune superior now to the one 
that he had lost. 

“« But you don’t expect to find the key to some 
dead author’s treasure chest, do you?” 

** Perhaps—who knows what I may find ?” 

Not I, to be sure—but as I picked up a stray 
scrap of delicately tinted note-paper that had es- 
caped the good lady’s scrutiny, I glanced furtively 
at it before dropping it into the waste basket, 
half expecting to see that same crooked “ seven” 
staring at me from its dainty face—but I only 
saw, in a round, clerkly hand, “ this evening at 
seven,’ and turning away to hide my blushes, I 
thanked my stars that aristocratic aunt Bab 
hadn’t come across this unlucky scrap in her 
sweeping, or my “seven”? might have had a 
crook in it that would have marred rather than 
made my fortunes, in spite of the honest heart 
and clear head of the unnoted man with whom I 
had promised to share them. ‘i 
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THERE are in certain heads a kind of estab 
lished errors against which reason has no 
weapons, There are more of these mere asser- 
tions current than one would believe. Men are 
very fond of proving their steadfast adherence to 
nonsense, 
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FUN FoR Titk FIRKSIDE. 


A HELP TO MOTHERS. 





Playing at Oplics—WNo. 1. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 

The women of America have usually the sole 
charge of their children, in those early years 
before a systematic course of instruction is at- 
tempted by the schools, and even during that 
more advanced period, the mother has generally 
the direction both of their work and their play. 
To many a housekeeper, this charge is a very 
heavy task, and the burden falls equally upon 
head, heart and hands. 

Among the most stringent necessities felt by 
children, even in infancy, is the need of employ- 
ment, and this is one of the most difficult demands 
to meet. A woman busy with household cares 
can rarely seize upon the appropriate time in 
which to provide suitable occupation for the active 
little minds and restless bodies, and the incessant 
and persistent requests for help, guidance and 
variety in employment, fatigues and perplexes a 
mature mind, almost beyond endurance. 

It is espgcially important, therefore, both to the 
children and the mother, to teach the little ones the 
true delights of engrossing occupation,and gradu- 
ally train them to those habits of self-supporting in- 
dustry which will do so much towards assuring 
the happiness of their future lives. At first, the little 
machines when set going will run alone but for a 
short time, and speedily become clamorous for 
“something else to do,” but daily and patient 
practice will produce rapid improvement to the 
mutual benefit of both parties—the children will 
be content and merry, and the mother relieved 
from much anxiety as well as labor. 

In seeking occupation for very young children, 
they themselves lead the way in the infant’s first 
game of “bo-peep.”” The babe in the looking- 
glass awakens the fond admiration of the child at 
a very early age, and playing at optics is thus be- 
gun before the babbling tongue has formed the 
simplest syllable. 

The child standing directly before the mirror, 
sees its complete image in the glass, and may soon 
be taught to observe that the rays of light fall- 
ing in straight lines from his body to the glass are 
reflected or turned back to him, just as a ball 
flung in a straight direction against a wall will re- 
bound into the hand that sent it. 

The reversal of the image proves frequently to 
be a great mystery, and many experiments and 
repetitions are necessary to solve the point satis- 
factorily. By moving the hands repeatedly and 
successively, the lesson can be learned, and it is 
soon discovered that the pictures of the toy-book 
also face the reader ina reversed position. Small 
philosophers may often be detected turning them- 
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selves in the position of the figures in an engrav- 
ing, in order to settle whether the pictured boy is 
using his right hand or his left one. The reflec- 
tion of the picture itself in the mirror, serves to 
impress this early lesson in optics, which the child 
will consider at leisure and repeat with interest. 
A few shapes cut in paper, used in the same man- 
ner, will often lead the little observer to cut others 
as additions to the stock of his own amusements, 
and thus furnish him with employment. 

In the leisure hours of the darkening twilight, 
the lights reflected upon the parlor window will 
now be observed with increased pleasure, or the 
greater wonders of the bright reflections cast by 
the kitchen fire upon the shining tins and the 
whitewashed wall. Repetitions which are not 
much burdened with instruction, will be accepted 
with pleasure, and it is almost impossible to make 
the explanations too simple or too frequent. This 
labor will soon be amply repaid by the charming 
enthusiasm with which the child expresses its de 
light in the sense of growing ideas, and the rap- 
ture with which it reports its own discoveries and 
observations. 

Moving to the side of the mirror, the child 
loses sight of his own image, but recognizes that 
of a picture hanging upon the opposite wall. He 
can be taught that the light from the picture fall- 
ing in a slanting direction on the mirror is thrown 
back or reflected to his eye ina slanting direction, 
just as a ball flung slantingly against the wall 
rolls away to the distance in a slanting line ex-— 
actly similar. Let the child observe that when 
he and his companion are on opposite sides of the 
mirror, they can see each other, as a whole or in 
part, according to their relative stations, and he 
will soon learn to judge practically of the dis- 
tances necessary to attain his object. A young 
child will express much delight at this novel 
variation of his game of bo-peep, and be much 
pleased at understanding the rule by which he 
can continue the effects for his own amusement. 
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P Picture. 
R_ Reflection on image. 


A Oval mirror. 
B Boy. 
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_ The first problem of any difficulty that presents 
itself is that the reflected image appears to be be- 
yond, or rather within the surface of the looking- 
glass. Thus, in our illustration, the boy at B 
sees the picture, that hangs on the opposite wall, 
reflected in the mirror in the apparent position 
at R. If he can apprehend the slanting direction 
of the reflection from a slanting ray of light, he 
can then readily understand that the image ap- 
pears to the eye to be thrown back into the mirror 
along the line of the reflected light, or along the 
slanting line BR. 

To repeat this lesson in another manner, fill a 
glass tumbler nearly full of water, then place 
a spoon in it with the bowl downward and the 
stem resting against the rim of the tumbler. 
Standing with your back directly to the light fall- 
ing from a window, lift the tumbler unti! you see 


through it upwards ina slanting direction. The 


top, or surface of the water, will thus become a 
mirror, which will show an image of the bowl and 
part of the stem of the spoon standing seemingly 
above the water. The position of the image of 
the spoon in this case exactly corresponds with 
that of the reflection of the picture upon the wail 
as seen in the looking-glass. 





Surface of water. 
Bowl of spoon. 
Child’s eye. 

R_ Reflection or image. 

That things are not always as they seem can be 
further illustrated by the same glass and spoon. 
Bringing the tumbler down.to the level of the 
eye, the stem or handle of the spoon will seem 
bent or broken, just where it enters from the air 
into the water. A straight stick, or a lead-pencil 
put in slantingly, will also appear bent in like 
manner, and the young fisherman can observe the 
same fact with his rod when dipped in the brook. 

A pretty and easy repetition of this lesson 
in the refraction or bending of the ray of light, can 
be made in a dark room where a slender ray of 
light enters through a crack or hole in a shutter. 
Place an empty basin so that the ray of light 
passes above one edge or rim and falls, showing 
a spot of brightness in the bottom of the basin 
at the side furthest from the window. When 
this is fully assured, pour water in the basin with- 
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out changing its position, and the spot of light 
will be moved nearer to the window. Any child 
will naturally ask the reason of this change in 
place, and can be simply satisfied by the explana- 
tion that the ray of light is bent when it passes 
from the air into the more dense water, just as the 
handle of the spoon appeared in the same case. 
If a quantity of salt is now thrown in, the spot 
of light will move still nearer to the window, be- 
cause the salt makes the water still more dense or 
heavy. If the water be taken out and oil poured 
in its place, the spot will move further in the 
same direction, as the oil is yet more dense than 
the salt water. 

When the spoon or stick stands upright in the 
water, it will be perceived that there is no appar- 
ent bend, or break in the line, and a child will 
also notice that when looking directly downwards 
into a stream of water, the pebble in the bottom 
is seen in its true place. When looking slant- 
ingly through the water, the pebble, however, will 
seem to be nearer than it really is, and when 
seeking to reach it, the child will be surprised at 
finding the distance greater than it seems to the 
eye. In fishing, persons therefore learn to aim 
lower than the seeming position of the object. 

In continuation of the explanation of the laws 
of refraction the following convenient experiment 
may be used: Place an empty bowl upon the 
table, with a silver coin in the bottom in such a 
position that it is not visible to the observer. Let 
the bowl be then filled with water and the coin 
will rise into sight. The picture in the bot- 
tom of a child’s mug, or the flower inside of an 
old-style teacup, will serve to illustrate this point 
very conveniently, and it will be seen that the 
picture or coin appears lifted above the real posi- 
tion of the object, because the ray is bent from 
its course in passing from the water into the air. 





A Apparent position of the coin. 
B_ Surface of the water. 


C_ Child’s eye. 
D_ The coin. 

Again, the surface of the water acts as a mirror, 
and the coin seems to stand upon an extension of 
the refracted ray, in a position considerably 
above its real station in the bowl, it being really 
seen carried out along the line CB, instead of at 
its own place D. 
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THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 


BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 


In order that our new readers may be able to enjoy the 
conclusion of Miss Guernsey’s original and popular story 
“The Ivory Gates,’ we give a sketch of the prominent 
events and incidents contained in the previous chapters. 

In the year 165- the widow of Dr. Van Sandtwyck came 
to New Amsterdam from Leyden, accompanied by a son 
and a daughter. The lady, through much evil report, pur- 
sues a course of mysterious chemical studies, endeavoring 
to find from the amalgamation of gold and jewels, one 
precious stone that would cure all disease. Her daughter 
dies, and her son becomes attached to an upper servant in 
the household, the daughter of one of the exiled Waldenses, 
a religious sect, driven by persecution to America. This 
girl, Engeltie Revel, endeavors to turn Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck from her dangerous studies, but without result. 

While Madam Van Sandtwyck is vainly trying to dis- 
cover the precious, all-healing stone, an Italian, Signor 
Malatesta, visits he?, and, in exchange for her shadow, sells 
her the secret of alchemy, and the wonderful stone is made. 

The possession of the jewel increases the unpopularity of 
the lady, as those who are cured of physical illness become 
morally afflicted, as if possessed by evil spirits. The pas- 
tor of the church finally warns Arien Van Sandtwyck, that 
a meeting of the church threatens his mother, and it is 
only through Engeltie’s entreaties with the Governor that 
she is saved from trial for witchcraft in the civil courts. Still 
deaf to all entreaties, Madam Van Sandtwyck endeavors to 
purchase still further information from Signor Malatesta, 
and is preparing to sacrifice her own son's life, when En- 
geltie saves him by invoking Divine assistance, 

During the interview, Madam Van Sandtwyck is killed 
by the explosion of chemicals in her workroom, but is sup- 
posed to be carried away by His Infernal Majesty, ia the 
person of Signor Malatesta. 

Upon this tradition, and a portrait of Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck, painted without a shadow, the more modern story 
of the descendants of her son and his wife, Engeltie Revel, 
one hundred years later, is founded. 

This picture, which descends through the century, hangs 
in the parlor of Mrs. Dalrymple ; and the legend of Madam 
Van Sandtwyck’s disposal of her shadow to the Evil One, 
connects with it the superstition that the spirit of the unfor- 
tunate woman is hovering between this world and the next, 
endeavoring to find a new existence by entering the body of 
some living person. The disappearance of the jewel at the 
time of Madam Van Sandtwyck’s death is also mysteriously 
connected with the tradition. 

The heroine of the more modern story, Electa Dalrymple, 
is the direct descendant of Madam Van Sandtwyck, and is, 
from a child, of a peculiar, sensitive disposition---seeming 
to live more in a world of beautiful imagination than in 
the real world around her. She is subject, as a child, to 
long spells of musing, seemingly abstracted from all sur- 
roundings, and rousing from them to speak as if she had 
been visiting some higher sphere in spirit, during their con- 
tinuance, 

Her cousin, Miss Jemima Stone, is continually speaking 
of the “‘ Shadow Lady,”’ and her life as having some sinister 
influence over the destiny of little Electa, and from child- 
hood she hears of ther ancestress, and the legend of the 
shadow seeking new life upon earth. 

As achild of very peculiar temperament she is the subject 
of much comment and blame, and at boarding school incurs 
the ill-will of one of the teachers, Miss Bartol, by her singu- 
larities. The principal of the school, Mrs. Gowers, becomes 
much attached to the child, and her friendship continues 
through Electa’s girlhood. From chiidhood Electa is a 
favorite of the pastor of her church, and when at a suitable 
age, is betrothed to the son of the old minister, Asa Mal- 

one. 

The old house in which Madam Van Sandtwyck had 
lived, has in the meantime been turned into a boarding 
house, and in it is born an infant, supposed to be dead. A 
fire breaks out in the house, and the mother is taken to a 
place of safety, the child being left in the house. But upon 





returning to the room to seek a purse, the physician finds 
the child is living, and upon its breast a marvelous jewel. 

This child, whose own mother dies, grows up under the 
care of an aunt, and marries Mr. Weir, who dies upon his 
wedding night ; and the widow settles in Newburyport, and 
enters into negotiation for some property of Dr. Malbone’s. 
Asa, who is intimate with a family named Dunbar, living 
in Newburyport, undertakes the Lessee of selling his 
father’s property, and becomes fascinated by the widow, 
who is very beautiful, in a tiny, childlike form, with some 
accomplishments, and owning t wealth. 

While the negotiations for on puepalii? are in progress, 
Dr. Malbone dies suddenly in the pulpit, and Asa returns 
home, and renews his allegiance to Electa. But, after the 
funeral, returning to. beubenvpest, he meets reports that 
he is seeking Electa for her wealth, and that her peculiari- 
ties are really a form of insanity. These stories proceed 
both from Mrs. Weir's friends and from Miss Bartol, who 
= exaggerated accounts of Electa’s peculiarities at 
school. 

It is during this time that the story, by close connection, 

ives the mystical impression that the “‘ Shadow Lady ’’ has 
aad a living habitation in the person of Mrs. Weir, and 
that evil powers in her fascination, and good ones in Electa’s 
gentle influence, are striving for Asa Malbone’s soul. 

While with his betrothed, the best of his nature is devel- 
oped, generous impulses aroused, and he is happy. But his 
visits to Newburyport bringing him again under the influ- 
ence of the beautiful widow, he listens to her reports of 
Electa’s insanity, and the opinion of his friends that he is 
being sacrificed to her parents’ wish to marry their afflicted 
child, counting upon her wealth as an inducement to Asa. 
Influenced by these stories, he writes to break his engage- 
ment, and pr bon himself to Mrs. Weir, who accepts him. 

But, during his absence, his friend Chauncey Dunbar and 
Electa’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple, are drowned 
while boating, and the news of the accident reaches Electa 
at the same time that she receives the letter announcing 
Asa’s new engagement. The combined calamities result in 
a state of apathy, which cannot be reached by the phys- 
icians. 

Chauncey Dunbar, who is drowned at the time of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple’s accident, has a sister Ellen, 
married to the Rev. Sylvanus Howe, and these two, having 
been Electa’s friends for years, resent the broken engage- 
ment, and are the first to lead popular opinion against Asa. 
From a boy he has been considered the possessor of re- 
markable gifts, has passed through college brilliantly, and 
is, at the time of his broken engagement, heir to a cousin 
who has left him a sufficient income to warrant his dropping 
his study of medicine, and living upon this income and his 
patrimony. 

When Mr. Dalrymple’s will is read, he is found to have 
left his entire property to his daughter’s betrothed husband, 
Asa Malbone, supposing him faithful ; and after remaining 
some time with her cousin, Electa is taken to the house of her 
old schoolmistress, Mrs. Gowers, who has become greatly 
attached to her, while she has her in her care at boarding 
school. During her residence with Mrs. Gowers, Electa is 
roused from her strange, trance-like state, by seeing her old 
schoolmistress injure by a severe fall, ted becomes her- 
self once more. 

Asa, who has become unpopular with all his old friends 
by his broken engagement and the possession of Mr. Dal- 
yapee wealth, writes to offer Electa an annuity, which 
she refuses to accept. His letter, written formally, and 
making his offer in a business-like manner, has, however, 
a hurried postscript: “‘ Electa, for the sake of old kindness, 
forgive me, if you can.’’ 

At this point our readers can take up the story in this 
number of the Lapy’s Book. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“He has some conscience left, at all events,” 
said Mrs. Gowers, to whom Electa at her request 
showed the letter from Mr. Malbone. Electa 
pointed to the post-mark—-Newburyport. “He 
wrote this letter when she was by,” said Electa. 
“That last line she never saw.” 

“What makes you express that opinion, my 
dear ?” 

“T am quite sure of it. He is growing to be 
afraid of her. He would not believe it, but he is.”’ 

Mrs. Gowers inwardiy hoped Mrs. Weir might 
prove a vixen, but she only asked Electa if she 
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meant toaccept Mr. Malbone’s offer, and counseled 
her to refuse if she thought that such acceptance 
would be a sort of acknowledgment of Mr. Mal- 
bone’s right. 

“ Yes,” she said. “I would rather, and yet I 
have so little,” she added with a perplexed look, 
“and I do not like to be burdensome to you, 
when you have Phyllis and Marianne to take 
care of.” 

“My dear, you are anything but a burden. 
You are my greatest comfort. It surprises me 
to see how well you manage.”’ 

“ Tt is strange how much time, and thought and 
work it takes just to live on the outside of this 
world,” said Electa, “ but if you are able, Mrs. 
Gowers, I wish you would tell me just-how you 
are situated,and then I shall know better what to 
do.” ‘They talked over matters together, and, in 
spite of her peculiar way of putting things, Mrs. 
Gowers confessed herself surprised at the girl’s 
good sense. That it was good sense, she would 
not deny ; but, some way, one expects good sense 
to accompany certain hard-pushing, self-asserting 
traits, in which Electa was very deficient. 

Electa thought she would take two or three pu- 
pils in music. She had been teaching the little 
girls for the last few days and had found no diffi- 
culty. Mrs, Gowers looked doubtful. She shrank 
from saying what she thought, but Electa spoke 
for her. 

“ They will think I have been out of my mind 
and will be afraid to trust me, but I think I can 
make what I know about music plain to children. 
Phyllis and Marianne seem to understand me.” 

Mrs. Gowers agreed that the experiment should 
at least be tried. She had many friends, and in a 
little while twq,or three pupils on the piano and 
in singing were found for Electa. The musical 
demands of the time were less exacting than at 
present, and to the surprise of every one Miss 
Dalrymple was rather successful as a teacher. 
The girls agreed that though very odd sometimes 
she was never cross, and that she made them un- 
derstand their lessons. 

She was able to earn something more than suf- 
ficed for her own support, and she seemed to take 
a childlike sort of pleasure in bringing the money 
to her friend. 

Gradually, as Mrs. Gowers was laid up, the 
whole weight of the household and of the in- 
valid came to rest on the girl’s shoulders. Mrs. 
Gowers’ friends agreed that though somewhat 
peculiar, Miss Dalrymple had shown herself to 
be a very nice girl and far more capable than any 
one supposed. Phyllis and Marianne had ac- 
cepted the state of things. They both loved 
Electa, and as they always appeared neatly 
dressed and were taught to mend their own 
stockings, it was supposed that they were doing 
reasonably well in Miss Dalrymple’s care. 

Electa was very busy, but her health seemed 





unimpaired. If she were unhappy she complained 
to no one. After she had answered Mr. Mal- 
bone’s letter she never spoke his name again. 

* You can not mean to do half-way right,” she 
wrote, “and not go wholly wrong. I will not 
help you to deceive yourself by accepting your 
offer. If you did not in your heart begin to see 
and dread the truth, you would not have asked 
my forgiveness. You have always had it. I 
still hope that you may come to see the whole 
truth before it is too late.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was strange that as the time drew near for 
his marriage Mr. Malbone was in no very com- 
fortable state of mind. His business affairs were 
all going on in the most prosperous manner and 
wider prospects were opening before him. 

Old Mr. Perkins, who had managed Mrs. Weir’s 
affairs in Boston ever since her father’s death, had 
retired. The reason he gave for resigning his 
post was the weariness incident to his advancing 
years, but Asa, who had had one interview with the 
old gentleman, could not help thinking that there 
was some other motive; for although Mr. Per- 
kins was near seventy, so alert seemed his man- 
ner and air, so acute his intelligence, that it ap- 
peared as if he might have continued at his post 
until he was a hundred years old without injury 
to himself or to the business, 

Mr. Perkins said very little of Mrs. Weir, ex- 
cept to praise her talent for affairs. Indeed it 
struck Mr. Malbone that on that head he was sin- 
gularly reserved and as it were cautious. The bride- 
groom expectant gathered the idea that Mr. 
Perkins was opposed to the marriage. Indeed it 
would have been natural that the old agent should 
have disliked an arrangement which seemed 
likely to interfere with the exclusive reign which 
he had hitherto held over the house of Penhallon 
& Weir. 

Asa did not doubt but that Mr. Perkins had his 
own reason for not wishing to submit his plans 
and accounts to the eyes of another man of busi- 
ness, who would be bound by interest and affec- 
tion to look closely into his wife’s concerns. 

Mr. Perkins’ successor was a gentleman of a 
more modern and aspiring school than the old 
agent, and he pointed out to Mr. Malbone the great 
advantages that would accrue from connecting 
his own affairs with those of the Boston house, 
which still went under the name of Penhallon 
& Weir, though Mrs. Weir was the sole owner. 

Mr. Long’s legacy he had already placed in 
the concern, and it had increased to a sum greater 
than Asa had ever hoped to own when he 
received the principal. 

None of the late Mr. Dalrymple’s ships had 
been wrecked—no unexpected calamity had 
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fallen. Mrs, Weir was more beautiful, more fond, 
and more devoted than ever; and why was he 
haunted with a vague weariness of life? Why 
did none of ‘his many and varied interests seem 
to touch more than the very outside shell of his 
being ? 

For one thing he could no ionger disguise from 
himself the fact that his health was giving way. 
He felt as if he were living in aslowly exhausting 
receiver. He saw what there was to see, and yet 
there was a sort of cloud over everything; he 
breathed well enough, but the air seemed laden 
at times with some smothering vapor. He con- 
sulted a physician and followed his advice, but 
he lay awake nights, and neither his sleeping nor 
his waking visions were of a character to bring 
him peace. 

Friends and acquaintances had gathered about 
him, and if there were some who looked coldly 
upon him there were others that were loud in his 
praise. The only trouble was that those with 
whom he was the most popular were the very 
people for whom he had the greatest contempt. 

If Mr. Howe’s narrow minded puritanism had 
condemned him, the clergyman of the church he 
now attended prophesied to him the smoothest 
and most delightful things, and assured him that 
his motives were fully understood and appreci- 
ated, not only by all rationally pious people, here 
below, but by heaven above. 

Asa tried his best to make a friend of this 
amiable little gentleman, but apparently he had 
lost the art of friendship, and there were times 
when even this smooth prophet was odious to Mr. 
Malbone. 

He was bitterly angry with his old friends. 
Mr. Howe had called once at the office, but Asa 
had refused to see him. He knew but too well 
what the minister would say to him and he was 
in no mood tobear a preachment. Yet when 
Sylvanus had gone he regretted his decision and 
felt almost a longing desire to hear his old friend’s 
voice. Still, however, when he met Mr. Howe 
in the street that afternoon, he passed with the 
coldest and haughtiest bow, and made no response 
to his evident wish to speak. 

As for Sylvanus, he grieved over what he 
thought Asa’s falling away, in something of the 
same spirit in which his Master wept over Jerusa- 
lem. That one whom he had so loved and 
admired, the son of such a saint, the child of 
so many prayers, formerly so high-minded, so 
generous, so kind, should have become what, in 
the minister’s eyes, Mr. Malbone now was, was 
a problem which no scheme of theology enabled 
him to solve. 

In these days Mr. Malbone sometimes thought 
with a sort of half sense of loss about Chauncey 
Dunbar, and wondered whether he too would have 
been as unjust as the rest of the world, for that the 
portion of the world which disapproved of him 





was cruelly unjust Mr. Malbone would not allow 
himself to doubt. 

He made friends and connections and was in a 
way popular and successful in society, but in his 
new circle he had no more confidence than in 
his old acquaintances, Indeed, he had little 
faith in any one, for he had learned to know the 
world. 

He believed in Mrs. Weir, of course. He 
assured himself that of all people his Cyathia 
alone was true. He would repeat her name to 
himself and try to warm his heart into something 
of love’s fervor by its very sound, until one day it 
occurred to him that the Virgin Huntress, the fair 
Queen of Night with her silver bow, had another 
side to her character, and as Hecate and Gnora 
was the patron of all black magic and the necro- 
maacy of Carncha herself. He tossed away the 
fanciful notion, but the association had spoiled the 
name. 

Then, though Mrs. Weir professed to entertain 
such a respect for his opinion and to be guided 
always by his advice, he began to have an idea 
that his advice was as often neglected as followed, 
and to entertain a dim suspicion that he was man- 
aged almost without his knowledge; for he found 
himself doing things he had never intended to do, 
he hardly knew how or why. 

Mrs. Weir had friends come to her from Bos- 
ton. They were none of them people whom he 
had ever heard of in his aunt’s circle or among 
his father’s friends. There was no particular 
harm in them, but their ways jarred upon him, 
He told himself that it was the narrow world in 
which he had lived which made him judge hardly 
of the manners and custom of Cynthia’s associates, 

Then, too, however complaisant to himself, 
Mrs. Weir had now and then showed sparks of 
a temper and mood rather startling. Once as they 
walked on the wharf together toward sunset—a 
rare occasion, for she had no love for evening 
walks—a little dog belonging to a fisherman barked 
and growled at her as she swept it with her 
dress. 

In ar instant she had caught the little creature 
by the back of its neck and flung it into the water. 

The dog’s master, who had just left the wharf 
in a row-boat, swore roundly at Mr. Malbone, who 
as he supposed had done the deed, and the dog 
was picked up none the worse for its ducking. 

Asa could not but feel a sort of shock, not 
only at the action itself but at the look and gest- 
ure with which it had been accompanied, so 
strangely full of rage had been the little woman's 
face and air. He felt that he ought to assert 
himself, and yet he shrank from speaking to her. 
They walked home in silence, and at the gate, 
she, seeming to feel his displeasure, began to cry. 
“I shouldn't think you'd love a hateful little dog 
better than you do me,’’ she sobbed, 

Her good sense, on which her lover had so 
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often congratulated himself, seemed to stand her 
in little stead where her love was conceraed. 
She would listen to nothing. She only repeated 
that if he loved a dog better than he did her, she 
thought he ought to have told herso before. He 
tried to comfort, to soothe, but in vain. The 
disconsolate fair one was utterly broken-hearted, 
and it was only after a great many protestations 
that she consented to dry her eyes. 

“ But, Cynthia, why did you do it?” he asked, 

t last. 

“ Because when things hate me I hate them, 
and every one wants to kill things that make 
them afraid. I can’t bear dogs. They look at me 
so. I'd killevery dog inthe world if I could.” 

“Oh, Cynthia, don’t talk like that,” said Asa; 
*T don’t like to hear you.” 

“No, I suppose you don’t,” she said, with the 
strangest laugh, “ but Asa, if you don’t want to 
hurt things you fear, why do you want to do that 
horrid Mr. Howe an ill turn if you can ?” 

The question was not a pleasant one. It was not 
for the first time that he noticed how she seemed 
instinctively to divine those thoughts and wishes 
which he would fain have hidden from himself; 
hopes of which he was ashamed, motives he never 
acknowledged. 

He did not answer immediately, and she con- 
tinued : 

“I don’t see why you need be ashamed if you 
do feel so. No one knows it but you and me. 
The man has insulted you. It’s perfectly natural 
you should wish to ruin him. I hope you will.” 

Except where she herself was injured, Mrs. 
Weir seemed to be little shocked by wicked 
thought or deed. She always found some reason 
why such things were as she said “ natural,” and 
having said that she seemed to think no further 
excuse was necessary. 

“You are a very indiscriminating partisan, my 
love,” said Asa. “ You seem to think that what- 
ever I do or feel must be right.” 

“Of course I do,’”’ she said, “ because you do 
it; and then I hate that Mr. Howe and his stupid 
wife. They tried to take you away from me and 
make you marry that poor half-witted girl. I 
wish she were out of the world.” 

“Cynthia! Don’t! said Asa, with a sudden 
pang, like a vain regret. 

“Oh it was only because she is in such an 
unhappy state, said Mrs. Weir carelessly. “I 
thought it would be a merciful release for her, 
but after all,” she added, in a low voice, “ such 
as she may be more dangerous then than ever.” 

«“ What do you mean?” he asked. 

“ Only that I should be more jealous of her 
memory than I am of her now; if she was gone 
you’d forget her odd ways, and think perhaps 
that she was better than I am.” 

“ You have no reason to be jealous, Cynthia,” 
he said, rather forcing himself to speak. 





“Come in and I will sing to you, and we will 
forget everything,” she said, laying his hand 
against her soft cheek. “Should I not make a 
funny little old woman, Asa?” 

“ Tt does not seem as if you could ever be old,” 
he answered; and indeed it was difficult not to 
fancy that this sparkling little creature would 
some way escape the common lot. 

“IT shall never be old, never!” she cried, 
vehemently. “TI shall always find some way to 
keep young and amuse myself. Don’t let us 
speak of such horrid things. Come!” and she 
drew him into the house, and in a few minutes 
more he was listening to her voice and harp as 
she sang one of Moore’s gayest ballads. She 
was dressed in blue floating muslin like a cloud, 
with deep lace falling about her neck and arms, 
Her favorite sapphire shone on her bosom, and 
on her wrists a pair of beautiful bracelets he had 
himself given her. Her voice was clear and 
sweet as a bird’s, her tiny hands touched the 
strings with finished skill. 

A more beautiful picture could hardly be im- 
agined. She was like a singing fairy, her lover 
thought; and then must needs come into his mind 
the old tale, that fairy land, its palaces and the 
the dwellers therein, their rich raiment and gold 
and jewels, were but a shadowy pageant—the 
fairy queen herself, a wild, withered and half 
malignant hag, bound for all her power and 
splendor to pay a ransom to hell. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The time was drawing nearer to Mr. Malbone’s 
marriage. The bride elect was providing her 
wedding gear with a most lavish hand. 

Asa was a little astonished at her extravagance, 
especially as he had learned by this time that she 
was capable of frugality, to say the least. The 
delight she took in her silks and satins, laces, fur 
and jewelry, was something more than a pretty 
woman’s natural pleasure in her bridal outfit. 
The things seemed to take hold of her very soul, 
and she rejoiced in them as if her life indeed con- 
sisted in the abundance of her possessions. No 
sum seemed too great for her to spend on her per- 
sonal adornment, and yet for her bargains she 
never gave one penny more than was necessary. 
The most thrifty daughter of New England could 
not surpass her in the art of beating down, and 
for the difference of a cent in the price of a spool 
of thread she would drive nearly a mile. 

Then, if the truth must be told, her bridegroom 
was rather startled at her fondness for presents 
and her aptitude for getting them. He could not 
disguise from himself that she seemed to value 
his gifts rather according to their costliness than 
for the sake of love. When he came to count 
up the sums he had spent on the shrine of his 
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goddess, he was a little dismayed. He began 
to suspect that Cynthia, as well as Electa, might 
have her peculiarities ; and that though they were 
traits altogether of this earth, they might in the 
long run prove almost as perplexing as poor 
Electa’s dreams and fancies. However, he proved 
to himself in the most logical manner that he had 
every reason to call himself fortunate, and it was 
strange that something within him remained as 
unsatisfied as if the solid bread of business and 
the luscious figs of successful love had been so 
many stones or serpents—not very poisonous or 
dangerous serpents to be sure, but still uncomfort- 
able little beasts to have for bosom companions. 

To all these fancies Mr. Malbone, as was fit, 
turned a deaf ear; indeed, he hardly heard their 
whispers. Hig discomfort was a mere vague 
feeling of something wrong, to which he had too 
much sense to give his attention, except to per- 
suade himself that it arose from his state of 
health. 

A curious numbness and deadness stole over 
him, now and then; a heavy cloud pierced only 
by a half suspected terror; an indefinite something, 
the shadow of a fear. 

His popularity was on the increase, new 
friends courted his notice and congratulated him 
on his approaching marriage. Everything was 
going on in the most prosperous manner. 

For the last year Asa’s aunt, Mrs. Wyndham, 
had been abroad. Her nephew had not written 
to her during his absence, but on her return she 
had immediately sent him word, and he had re- 
plied informing her of his changed prospects, and 
of his coming marriage with Mrs. Weir, of which 
he supposed she would highly approve. 

Mr. Malbone was greatly surprised, and not at 
all pleased, when he received an immediate an- 
swer protesting against the alliance with all the 
force of female rhetoric. 

Mrs. Wyndham did not know Mrs. Weir per- 
sonally, but she had heard of that lady, and she 
begged and entreated that if it were a possible 
thing, even at this eleventh hour, her nephew 
would b:eak off his engagement. 

Mrs. Weir had never been one of Mrs. Wynd- 
ham’s set, but there were the strangest stories 
about her. The family of her first husband— 
most respectable people — had always objected to 
Mr. Weir’s marriage, and since his death had 
held no intercourse whatever with his widow. 
The step-mother’s connections, also very nice 
people, had held aloof from the little woman. 

If there were nothing else, surely her outre ap- 
pearance was an objection which Asa would do 
well to .unsider. If it were true that poor Miss 
Dalrymple had been out of her mind, it might, 
to be sure, be a reason for declining that connec- 
tion, but certainly it would be none for such an 
alliance as this. 

Mrs. Wyndham begged her nephew to come 





to Boston, and hear in person what she had to tell 
him about his bride elect. 

Asa was much provoked and annoyed. His 
aunt was his only near relation, and had in a way 
personified to him the opinion of the world. To 
find her opposing his designs was most vexatious. 
Then of course he was provoked at her disap- 
proval of Cynthia, at her crediting the malignant 
gossip, whatever it was, circulated in the city. It 
annoyed him inexpressibly to find that Mrs. 
Weir was thought peculiar and oufre. That was 
exactly what he had wished to avoid in Electa. 
He worked himself up into quite a passion, as be- 
came a lover who heard his love abused, but he 
was conscious that there was a lack of fervor in 
his indignation after all, 

He wrote to Mrs. Wyndham, saying that it was 
quite impossible for him to come to Boston, but 
demanding directly what were the strange stories 
to which she referred. He had a right to know, 
and he would know. 

Thus questioned, Mrs, Wyndham gave certainly 
a very unsatisfactory reply. It only appeared that 
every one thought Mrs. Weir very queer; that 
there was a mystery about her. It seemed that 
while she lived under her father’s roof before her 
marriage, she had ever since a child had her sep- 
arate apartments and separate table. She had 
never associated with her father, her step-mother. 
or her little brother. She had never been suf- 
fered to appear alone, or, so far as was known, to 
be alone for even a moment. Her aunt, Miss 
Reid, or some attendant, had always kept close to 
her side. 

“ Poor little girl!” said Asa to himself. 
they make her misfortunes a reason for abusing 
her, and her care of her aunt and her conceal- 
ment of the old lady’s infirmity the ground of this 
vague slander!” 

“ Then it was certainly true,” continued Mrs. 
Wyndham, “that her own father had opposed 
her marriage and had done all he could to pre- 
vent Mr. Weir from seeing her, but he had abso- 
lutely refused to tell the reason for his strange 
conduct; and besides, it was whispered that the 
bridegroom’s death, on his wedding-day, had been 
a very singular one. It was said that on his death- 
bed Mr. Penhallon had refused to see his daughter; 
and had given the strictest orders that she should 
not be admitted into the room. 

“ Then, just as soon as she decently could, Mrs. 
Weir had cast off her mourning and had come out 
in the gayest possible style. Her associates were 
not at all nice people,” so said Mrs. Wyndham, 
“they were the wildest, the noisiest, the most dis- 
sipated set anywhere within the pale of respecta- 
bility.” 

Such were Mrs. Wyndham’s representations ; and 
of course they only made her nephew feel that 
he was bound more than ever to keep to his en- 
gagement; though wishing as he did to stand well 
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with the world, it annoyed him to find that his 
promised wife was the subject of such undesir- 
able rumors, 

The concluding sentences of Mrs. Wyndham’s 
letter, however, made more impression on his 
mind. Mrs. Wyndham was a worldly woman, but 
she loved family honor and fair repute better 
than money; and having heard about Mr. Dal- 
rymple’s will, she had been greatly vexed to learn 
that many people thought her nephew had in- 
duced the old gentleman to bequeath his estate 
away from his daughter on the pledge that she 
was to be the wife of his heir, and that he had, 
after Mr. Dalrymple’s death, forsaken the lady 
for another and yet kept the property. 

“You certainly ought,” she said, “to make a 
handsome provision for Electa Dalrymple, if you 
do not surrender to her the whole of her father’s 
property. Whatever she may have been, she is 
no more peculiar now than she ever was; and 
certainly if you can put up with Mrs. Weir’s sing- 
ularities, I cannot imagine why you should have 
objected to hers. 

“She is living with Mrs. Gowers, who is not 
able to walk a step, and has had such losses that 
she has to be very economical. Miss Dalrymple 
is giving music lessons, she keeps the house, she 
takes charge of the two little girls and the old 
lady herself. She even does fine sewing and 
embroidery for a store on Washington street, 
where I saw her the other day, and was really 
ashamed to speak to her till she spoke to me. 

“ She said, without making any disguise of the 
matter, that situated as she was, she was obliged to 
do what she could to earn something to help her- 
self and Mrs, Gowers and educate the children. 

“Tt is absurd to say that any one who shows 
so much good sense and manages so well, is out 
of her mind and unable to take care of her own 
affairs. She always was a little peculiar, and 
too out-spoken perhaps; but you knew that 
better than any one else; and how you 
could prefer Mrs. Weir to her I can’t imagine. 
Ds. S says she never was insane. The 
great shock she had occasioned paralysis of 
the nerves, but now she is as well as ever, and 
looks lovely, I must confess. She asked me in 
the simplest way if I could recommend her to 
teach music, as I had praised her singing once. 
I am glad that I was able to send her two of Mrs. 
P ‘s daughters; but it certainly does not look 
well that she should be working for her living, 
while you have her father’s property in your 
hands. For heaven’s sake, Asa, do reflect how 
it must appear to every one. What would your 








father have thought and said? It seems to me 
you must have been bewitched; but if Mrs. Weir 
has any sense at all, she will advise you to 
give up the whole, or come to some arrangement 
with Miss Dalrymple that will save your honor in 
the eyes of the world. 








“ Every one visits Mrs. Gowers. | She is very 
much respected. She cannot say enough in Miss 
Dalrymple’s praise, and all her friends declare 
that she is a charming girl in spite of her little 
oddities. She would be received everywhere, 
and I doubt, I confess, whether Mrs. Weir would. 
Dear Asa, to tell you the truth, I wish you could 
undo what you have done; and if you could, I 
think Electa would forgive you; and it would be 
such an excellent way to arrange matters, and then 
the property could be kept in the family honora- 
bly. _ Is it too late ?” 

This letter provoked Mr. Malbone almost past 
endurance. He could not but feel an intense 
disgust at the innate perversity of things. 

Here he had been obeying the dictates of 
plain common sense and worldjy wisdom. He 
had measured the world by its own standard; he 
had put aside all silly, sentimental considerations, 
and walked by sight not by faith; and now this 
inconsistent world turned its back upon him, and 
smiled upon poor, fanciful, half-crazed Electa, 
who had never been able to see the importance 
of its good opinion. 

It really seemed now that if he had been 
faithful to her, he would have been in a better 
position than he was. He had been so anxious 
not to encumber himself with a wife who would 
not conform to the standards of society, and who 
would not set it at defiance; and yet here was 
society looking askance on the woman he had 
chosen, and praising and pitying the one he had 
forsaken. 

** Was it too late ?”” Mrs. Wyndham had asked. 
Indeed it was too late. And then for a moment 
the thought came to him, “ What if he had gone 
to Electa that day of Sylvanus’ visit and insolent 
interference ?”” He would have been with her in 
her trouble—and as things had turned out, they 
might have been married. She would have been 
waiting for him, even now, in the old house; and 
for a moment he thought with a weary heart how 
sweet it would have been to meet her old smile 
and feel the touch of her hand. 

Then he was vexed at his weakness. He read 
the letter over, and felt intensely injured at the 
unjust suspicions which Mrs. Wyndham told him 
were in circulation. As to giving the property 
back to Electa in full, he could not bear the idea. 
He knew very well that the notion would be 
utterly hateful to Mrs. Weir, whose little fingers 
did not easily relinquish those thingson which they 
had closed. Then, moreover, he had begun to 
make arrangements for consolidating his own 
business with that of the Boston house where his 
future wife had a large interest, and he would not 
now draw back. Ina short time his capital would 
be nearly doubled ; of that there seemed no doubt; 
and then he would make over to Miss Dalrymple 
her father’s house, into which he had never 
entered since he bade her farewell at the door, 
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and a sum equal to the value of all that had come 
into his hands at Mr. Dalrymple’s death. 

He felt a sort of sullen anger towards Electa, 
and when he next met Mrs. Weir he was more 
lover-like and devoted than he had been for some 
time. He wrote to his aunt in a strain of indig- 
nant virtue, said that he intended to do what his 
own conscience dictated for Miss Dalrymple, who 
had refused the offer he had made her of a hand- 
some annual provision, but otherwise he did not 
mention her name. He told Mrs. Wyndham that 
those who would not be friends with Mrs. Weir 
could not be friends with him; and then, adopting 
a more conciliatory tone, entreated her not to be 
predjudiced against his bride elect by malignant 
gossip, but to make her acquaintance and judge 
for herself. He hoped, and so did Mrs. Weir, that 
their wedding would not take place without the 
presence of his only near relative, for whom he 
had always entertained the greatest respect, 
and with whom he was most desirous to remain 
on good terms. He pointed out to her how 
vague were the rumors against Mrs, Weir, and 
told her the true history of that lady’s unloved 
childhood, her devotion to her aunt, and Miss 
Marjory Reed’s now hopeless mental infirmity. 

Mrs. Wyndham did not believe a word of Mrs. 
Weir’s story, but she reflected that if the 
woman was to come into the family it was well 
to make the best of her, and that this version 
of the affair was at all events a good one to 
tell. Asa was her only brother’s only son, and 
this good woman, with that family loyalty which 
will outlive affection and respect, made up her 
mind to stand by him, and if it were possible, to 
lend the light of her countenance even to that 
“odious, little, vulgar-minded thing, Mrs. Weir.” 

Yes, she would go to the wedding and give the 
bride a present. For Asa’s sake she would even 
condescend to meet “all those horrible Austins,”’ 
nay more, she would be civil to them and do what 
she could to make the affair go off well. Could 
heroism do more? 

Mrs. Wyndham’s devotion to the family inter- 
est was however put to a severe test when she 
learned where the wedding was to take place— 
not at the bride’s own mansion, not from the 
house of any friend, but from Electa’s old home. 

She knew very well what would be said about 
the matter. To Mrs. Wyndhamthe voice of society 
was as the oracle of God, and she was horrified 
at the thought of the comments that would be 
made on this choice of a place—the insolent 
defiance of public opinion, the intense vulgarity 
of mind which it seemed to indicate. Mrs. Wynd- 
ham was in no humor to make excuses for Mrs. 
Weir. She imputed the whole design to her, and 
believed that she was moved simply by the coarse 
wish to make her triumph over poor Electa as 
conspicuous as possible in the eyes of the world. 





She wrote to Asa and remonstrated. She even 
wrote to Mrs. Weir, and represented to her, as 
civilly as possible, that there were circumstances 
which made such an arrangement undesirable. 

Asa replied by a short note to the effect that he 
could not contradict his bride about the arrange- 
ments for her own wedding, those being matters 
always left to the lady. 

Mrs. Weir wrote a letter six pages long, “ ex- 
plaining ” the facts of the case. 

She had intended to be married in her own 
house, and as she had no female relations of her 
own to keep her in countenance, her poor Aunt 
Marjorie being now hopelessly insane, she had 
ventured to think she might ask dear Mrs. Wynd- 
ham to come to her support, and act toward her 
the part of a mother. 

“A mother!” said the indignant lady—whose 
pretensions to youth were by no means things of 
the past—* The little horror!” 

Her own house had, however, by an accident, 
been made quite unfit for the reception of her 
friends—a coal had snapped out of the stove 
when no one was in the parlor, had set fire to 
the parlor carpet and the floor, and before her 
careless servants had discovered the matter, the 
smoke and flames had nearly ruined the rooms 
and the furniture. Then the water which had 
been thrown on had completed the wreck, and 
made necessary the labors of painter, paperer 
and carpenter, before the rooms could be habit- 
able. Moreover, new carpets and new furniture 
would have to be procured, and as the workmen 
had disappointed her, there was no time for all 
this before the wedding; and she could not put 
off the ceremony, both because it was very un- 
lucky to postpone a wedding, and because dear 
Asa was so tired out and exhausted with business, 
that a change of climate, and that care and atten- 
tion which only a wife could give, were absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of his health. Mrs, 
Wyndham had suggested Asa’s house in New- 
buryport; but that was rented,:as was the old 
parsonage, and the latter was not nearly large 
enough to receive dear Asa’s friends, and he had 
so many friends. 

They might, to be sure, have had a quiet wed- 
ding, but all the arrangements had been made 
for a party, and if they gave it up it would look 
almost as if they minded the wicked things some 
people had been cruel enough to say, and as if he 
were ashamed of hiS poor little Cynthia. So 
Asa thought when she had suggested to him that 
they might give up the party, and of course she 
had given way to his judgment, as she always did. 

Would not Mrs. Wyndham, seeing how she was 
placed, please make allowances for her, and come 
as she had intended, and give her countenance? 
Otherwise there would be no one but Mrs. Austin 
to. whom she could look, and dear Asa did not 
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quite like Mrs, Austin, he was so refined; and as 
Mrs. Weir desired, above all things, to conform 
herself to the tastes of the Malbone connec- 
tion, she was desirous gradually to break off the 
Austin alliance, which would be almost impossi- 
ble if she were obliged to invite Mrs, Austin to 
take a principal share in the wedding arrange- 
ments. 

“She has got the upper hand of him already,” 
thought Mrs. Wyndham, as she read this epis- 
tle. ‘ She has’nt refinement enough to understand 
what the world will say about having her wedding 
party in the poor girl’s own house, and Asa wants 
me to come down and be mistress of the house, 
and receive her there. I’ve a great mind to say 
I won’t have anything to do with them. Asa, 
though, poor fellow, he will want some one to 
stand by him;’’ thought Mrs. Wyndham, with that 
shadow of contempt which most women feel for 
a hen-pecked man, “and if I don’t who will? 
If I break with him, he will be left to her influ- 
ence entirely ; and if I keep on good terms with 
them, I can make her understand thatif she is 
to have my countenance in society, she must 
allow her husband to take a course which will 
save his honor in the eyes of the world, and give 
back Miss Dalrymple her property, I know how 
people will talk, and it is my duty to stand by my 
poor brother’s son, and I hope I shall always do 
my duty; I wonder if he is certain that her prop- 
erty really belongs to herself entirely.” 

With these prudent and virtuous reflections 
Mrs. Wyndham reso'ved to go to her nephew’s 
wedding. She fervently hoped that Mrs. Gowers 
and Electa would not hear of the matter, for 
Mrs. Wyndham herself stood in some awe of 
Mrs. Gowers, and ever since she had been able to 
do Electa a service she had a kindly feeling to- 
wards the poor girl. Mrs. Wyndham was a 
worldly woman, but she had sense cnd intellect, 
and when she could get at it, a heart. She un- 
derstood what Mrs. Weir seemed incapable of 
perceiving, the intense vulgarity and heartlessness 
of celebrating this wedding in the very house 
where Electa should have been mistress by right. 





CHAPTER X. 


Electa, however, was not ailowed to remain 
ignorant of the arrangements for Mr. Malbone’s 
wedding. Miss Jemima, though she had declared 
she would have no more to do with hei cousin, 
wrote to her as full an account of the proposed 
festivities as she had been able to gather, and 
pointed out, probably by way of consolation, how 
utterly base her former lover must be, and how 
entirely unworthy was the person for whose sake 
she had offended her best friend and only rela- 
tion, 

With great satisfaction she related how she had 





stopped Mr. Malbone in the street, reminded 
him of Belshazzar’s feast, and told him that though 
the Medes and Persians had passed away, yet that 
heaven never lacked ministers to execute its 
vengeance. 

The instinct of most women would have been 
to hide this letter, but Electa made no attempt to 
conceal her former lover’s heartlessness from Mrs. 
Gowers. That lady read the letter, and then she 
shut her lips tight and maintained a silence more 
expressive than words, 

Electa was sitting by the bed which her friend 
was still unable to leave. She hid her face in 
the pillow and wept, a most unusual sign of emo- 
tion with her. Mrs. Gowers remarked that she 
hoped to be able to forgive Mr, Malbone as a 
Christian should, but that considering the signal 
way in which he had sinned against all the mer- 
cies which Providence had vouchsafed to him, she 
could not but think that his spiritual state must be 
almost hopeless. It really seemed as if the ex- 
cellent woman felt a sort of satisfaction in the 
idea; though her duty called on her to forgive 
Mr, Malbone here below, the powers above would 
be under no such obligation. 

“ He will not see,” said Electa,sorrowfully. “I 
can not make him hear me, though I have tried 
and tried. As longas he chooses to believe in 
her, she lives on his life.’ 

** My dear child,” said the old lady, taking her 
hand. “ What do you mean by saying that she 
is not a real woman—this—this person?” And 
columns of vituperation could have expressed no 
no more disapproval than this harmless epithet. 

“If I say she is but a shadow, you will think 
as he did that I am out of my mind,” said Electa, 
with asad smile. 

“« My love,” said Mrs. Gowers. “You have an 
enigmatical way of expressing yourself which 
may sometimes cause you to be misunderstood; I 
think I understand your meaning. Those who 
are employed in the instruction of youth are not 
unfrequently led to the contemplation of moral 
phenomena which on any ordinary theory of hu- 
man nature are quite inexplicable. 

“I declare to you, that I have had under my 
instruction young ladies, and those too belonging 
to the most respectable families, who betrayed the 
strangest tendencies, a love of sin apparently for 
its own sake, and an utter deadness to virtue or 
piety, an entire insensibility to shame, which 
would almost drive one to the conclusion that they 
were bodies without souls, moved only by animal 
impulses, without those instincts of affection which 
we may observe even in the brute creation. It 
must be confessed that there exist in members of 
the human race inexplicable anfractuosities. Some- 
thing like this, my love, I understand to be your 
idea.” 

Neither Miss Stone when she spoke out her 
mind in the street, nor Mrs. Wyndham when she 
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wrote her remonstrance, knew that Mr. Malbone 
had really made an effort to avoid what he felt to 
be an insult to Electa Dalrymple and to the dead. 

In a dim way it shocked him to find that Mrs. 
Weir was set on carrying through the arrangement. 
He saw that it betrayed a lack of refinement, a 
want of lady-like instinct, but it made little im- 
pression on him after all. His perceptions of 
right and wrong seemed clouded and dull. 

When she suggested that it would be a way of 
showing that girl’s friends how little he cared for 
their talk and of mortifying Dr. Markham and Miss 
Stone, he had a certain pleasure in the thought of 
their annoyance. Indeed there had grown upon 
him of late a sort of inclination toward the infliction 
of pain, either bodily or mental, which made him 
take a pleasure in finding fault with his subordinates, 
and in punishing with the whole force of his arm 
the spirited horse which would not allow Mrs. 
Weir to mount. The creature had been gentle 
enough with other ladies, and he resented its ob- 
jection to his betrothed as if the capricious beast 
had been a reasonable being. He had half-killed 
the poor brute, and she had stood by laughing, 
and encouraging his deed. It was a satisfac- 
tion to him to see that the horse was afterward 
in deadly fear whenever he approached it. 

He knew that he was changed in heart and 
soul, but he was indifferent to the change. No 
feeling within him seemed to have any intensity 
except his desire to possess and call his own Mrs. 
Weir and her fortune, and his hatred toward all 
who opposed his will or hers, with which his own 
was more and more assimilated. 

His remonstrances about the wedding had been 
met not only with the very reasonable statements 
which the bride had written to Mrs. Wyndham, 
but with the usual weapon of tears and sobs, 
and professions of wounded affection. He had 
given way with an ease which, when he came to 
reflect, almost frightened him, so unlike was it 
to his own strong-willed self; but the feeling 
passed, and he did not care. 

He had been annoyed by his aunt’s remon- 
strance, but when he heard that in spite of her 
disapproval she was coming to him, he was pleased. 
He felt that her good opinion was a matter of 
consequence. Mrs. Wyndham represented. the 
world to his mind, and her countenance to his 
wife, however reluctantly given, would go far to 
justify himself. He thought that his aunt liked 
to stand well with them for the sake of their 
money, and gave her credit for no higher motives, 
but he had left off believing in high motives. She, 
like the rest of the world, with all her talk about 
the honor of the family, was selfish, and selfish- 
ness, as Cynthia said, was “ natural.” 

The worst of his aunt’s coming was that he 
was obliged to go to the Dalrymple house, whose 
threshold he had never crossed since it had fallen 


into his possession, 





It was strange what a reluctance he had to 
enter the familiar rooms, but hé’ forced himself 
to go to the place and bid Jerusha and Aaron 
get all in readiness for the entertainment of Mrs. 
Wyndham and her son, a young lieutenant in the 
navy, home on a furlough, whom he had asked to 
be his groomsman—aud who had consented only 
after much maternal persuasion. 

The house had been kept in excellent order, and 
except for that stiff look which unused rooms ac- 
quire, the parlor seemed the same as when 
he and Electa had sat there and talked together 
in days gone by, except that her portrait no longer 
hung on the wall, for Jerusha had wisely begun 
her preparations for the wedding by putting it 
out of sight. Asa looked for it, missed it, and 
felt a sort of relief. 

He gave his directions to Jerusha, and told her 
that his aunt would bring with her from Boston 
all the needed assistance. 

Jerusha professed herself glad to hear it—and 
hoped they’d be able to make cake—she had ex- 
pected Myra to make cake, but Myra was “ pecu- 
liar” and wouldn’t have anything to do with the 
affair. 

Asa was provoked with himself that the ill 
temper of an old black woman should have power 
to vex him at what he called the happiest hour 
of his life. 

“Never mind, Jerusha,” he said, carelessly, 
“Mrs. Wyndham will see to all that. Have good 
fires all over the house; she will be here to-night, 
and you had best tell Aaron to make them directly.” 

Jerusha bustled away to do his bidding. The 
excitement of the wedding had produced a tem- 
porary truce to conjugal squabbies, and Aaron did 
not argue more than ten minutes before he went 
to make the fires. 

Asa, left alone, looked about the room. Accus- 
tomed to Mrs. Weir’s splendid ‘saloon, the old- 
fashioned place struck him as bare and uninviting, 
and he wished there were time to refurnish and 
take off that queer, tasteless Indian paper. 

Above all he wished that the full length picture 
of Madame Van Sandtwyck, a thing sure to re- 
mind people unpleasantly of the former family, 
might be taken down. From some inexplicable 
reason he had avoided looking at the picture ever 
since he came into the room. It was an effort to 
lift his eyes to the wall where it hung, but he did 
so and made on the instant a discovery which 
struck him with an unaccountable chill and horror. 

There was something in Mrs. Weir’s face, un- 
common as that face was, which had often sug- 
gested to him a resemblance to some one, he 
knew not who. Noy he realized that there cer- 
tainly was a strong likeness between his bride and 
the picture. Madam Van Sandtwick had been a 
tall and noble figure, and Mrs. Weir was a tiny 
creature. .The hair combed over the roll in the 
picture was’ light, and Mrs. Weir’s as black as 
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night; but in other respects the living lady was 
a miniature of the dead—the light blue eyes, the 
high, rather narrow forehead, the mouth and chin, 
were almost identical ; even a tiny mole at one 
corner of the finely chiseled lips was repeated 
on Cynthia’s face, and her favorite sapphire brooch 
was represented in the picture by an apparently 
similar ornament in the painted lady’s bosom. 

Asa looked again, and to reassure himself he 
took out a miniature of his betrothed, which she 
had given him afew days before, hoping to find 
himself deceived. by some chance fancy. There 
was no doubt, however, that a strong resemblance 
really existed. There seemed no reason why the 
fact should so annoy him, or why something 
within him or some unseen presence without 
should seem to spring to sudden life and whisper 
a shrill, inarticulate warning. 

He turned away impatiently, and for a moment 
there flashed across his mind the remembrance 
of Electa’s fanciful notion, and the old tale of 
the shadow lady, 

Then, not waiting to hold further consultation 
with Jerusha, he caught up his hat and left the 
house. Once beyond the gates he was able to 
smile at his own vague terror, and was soon busy 
in his office making out a list of the guests whom 
he wished to be invited to the wedding. 

He determined, however, that he would order 
the old picture to be taken down, 

Mrs. Wyndham came that night, very tired, 
very cold, and rather cross, as it was her privilege 
as a fine lady to be. She was accompanied by 
her son Will—generally called Willy—a hand- 
some, good-natured sailor. 

Asa had seen but very little of his cousin, but 
when they had met they had always been very 
good friends. He felt that there was not the old 
cordiality in Willy’s greeting, and it vexed him. 

Mrs. Wyndham’s maid accompanied her, and 
in another carriage were two more servants and 
his aunt’s own cook, a noted artist in her line, 
whom Mrs. Wyndham had brought down with 
her to assist in the preparations, 

“If I am to be mistress of the house, I will have 
things my own way and see them properly done,” 
she had said, and she had distinctly refused the 
offer of Mrs. Weir’s domestic staff. 

Myra’s defection seemed not likely to be a 
matter of much consequence, but as Matilda, Mrs. 
Wyndham’s maid, followed her mistress up the 
stairs, though he could not overhear what she said, 
Asa fancied the girl was speaking of the former 
owners of the house, and resolved that the two 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple should 
follow that of Electa. On consultation, however, 
with his aunt, that lady remarked dryly that she 
thought they would be more conspicuous by their 
absence, and he decided they should remain. 

As to the picture of Madam Van Sandtwyck, it 
was found that to take it down was out of the 





question. It was in a very heavy frame of wood 
and gilded metal, and it was not only hung from 
the wall, but secured to it by clamps. Then even 
if it were removed it would cause an unsightly 
gap, and the paper behind it, differing in color 
from the rest, would form a patch on the wall. So 
it was decided that it should not be moved. 

When Mrs. Wyndham had changed her dress 
by a blazing fire and had sat down to Jerusha’s 
well-spread tea-table, she had leisure to observe 
her nephew, and was shocked and surprised by the 
change in his look and manner. He certainly 
seemed little like a happy bridegroom. He was 
pale and thin, and he had an eager, careworn, 
anxious expression, most unlike his former self. 

He seemed, too, dispirited, listless and absent- 
minded, and though now ard then he made 
an effort to shake off his depression and talk and 
laugh, it was something like the quickly dying 
flame from expiring embers. . 

“‘ You look very unwell, Asa,” said Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, putting her hand on his shoulder as they 
left the tea-table. “I had no idea you were 
so much out of health.” 

There was real kindness in the words, and it 
struck Asa for the first time that his aunt’s eyes 
and voice were like his father’s. He would have 
been glad to respond to her, but something numbed 
and chilled his effort to reply to her with anything 
like affection, and he said nothing, but went with 
her into the parlor. 

The lady and the two young men made a spas- 
modic effort to talk as they sat about the parlor 
fire but their words died away. 

“ What a horrible mistake this has all been,” 
thought Mrs. Wyndham to herself with a chill 
presentiment of something worse to come, and then 
she roused herself and asked Asa if he had a 
picture of Cynthia—she would like to see it. It 
was an effort to speak of Mrs. Weir by her Christ- 
ian name, but she did it, and felt that she had of- 
fered a sacrifice on the family altar. 

Asa put the miniature in her hand. It was a 
striking likeness, and Mrs. Wyndham hardly re- 
pressed an exclamation not at all complimentary. 

“Why,” exclaimed the lieutenant, who looked 
over his mother’s shoulder. ‘“ Your bride, Asa, 
must be some relation to the old Jady up there in 
in the picture. She is the image of her in little, 
only for the hair.” 

“ There is no connection between the families,” 
said Asa, vexed that the likeness should be 
so clear. 

“Chance resemblances are very common,” said 
Mrs. Wyndham, closing the case and returning 
the picture. “She is extremely pretty, I am sure. 
I dare say we shall be excellent friends,” but she 
was anything but sure, and Asa knew it. The 
lieutenant, impatient of this constraint, took up his 
hat and said he would go out and explore, and left 
his mother and cousin alone. 
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“Tam sure you are ill, Asa,” said Mrs. Wynd- 
ham. “Have you seen a physician ?” 

“Yes,” said Asa, trying to rouse himself. “ He 
says I have been rather over-worked, and I need 
change of air and rest. There is nothing the 
matter with me, only I am rather tired ; change of 
air will soon set me up again.” 

Mrs. Wyndham could hardly repress a start and 
exclamation. 

“ Why, good heavens!” she thought to herself. 
“They told me that was the very thing Arthur 
Weir said when before his marriage his health be- 
gan to break down—” 

She did not wish to rejoice in iniquity, but if 
at that moment any one would have proved beyond 
dispute that Mrs. Weir murdered her first husband, 
she would have been thankful. 

Asa broke the silence. 

“TI have been thinking over what you said, 
Aunt Adiline,” he remarked. “And I believe 
you are right. When we come back I will make 
arrangements as soon as possible to provide for 
Miss Dalrymple.” 

Mrs. Wyndham was much pleased—it is very 
conciliatory to hear that people mean to take your 
advice. She rose, and crossing the hearth bent 
down and kissed her nephew. She was not at 
all a caressing woman, and Asa was a little sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, I will do it as soon as I can—as soon 
as I can,” he repeated in a mechanical fashion. 

“T hope you will,” said Mrs. Wyndham. “ Of 
course I know you never knewof Mr. Dalrymple’s 
will beforehand.” 

“Certainly I did not,” he said, irritably. 

“ No—but people talk so oddly—and it is not at 
all well, you know, to have such things said. I am 
sure Cynthia will see the matter as I do.” 

“Yes, I hope she will,” said Asa, languidly, 
but he made no further response; and Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, after trying in vain to make him talk, grew 
a little vexed, rang for her maid, excused herself, 
and went to bed on the plea that she should have 
so much to do the next day. 

Asa bade her good-night and went away. -He 
did not go back to his quarters at the hotel, but 
wandering aimlessly along, presently found him- 
self standing he knew not how, by his father’s 
grave. 

It was uncommonly soft and mild for the time 
of year, more like April than January. It wasa 
moonless night, but the stars were shining half 
veiled through a silvery mist. A light that was 
half a shadow was diffused over all things. 

The simple littke monument the Doctor’s con- 
gregation had erected to his memory gleamed 
white. A few tall withered stalks of golden-rod 
waved gently to and fro over the grass-grown 
mound. 

Asa leaned his head against the stone, and tried 
to think of all that had come and gone since he 





stood there with Electa on the day of his father’s 
funeral. His thoughts, however, wandered blindly 
here and there and he was conscious only of a half 
wish that he might hide himseif in his father’s 
grave, and forget and be forgotten’ forever. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Winter gardening should be especially an 
American pleasure. Europeans, English people 
especially, have a milder winter season than we, 
and thus evergreens abound in great variety, and 
make nature beautiful even in the open air. Our 
severe and dry climate objects tothis. Tie cedar, 
the arbor vite and a few pine trees, struggle through, 
and in some slight degree brighten the dreari- 
ness of the deciduous trees. Yet with all their 
advantages, the English beat us in their artificial 
care for winter flowers. They have their little 
greenhouses, and conservatories for flowers; and 
flowers grow in every corner of the house wherein 
a flower-pot can stand. There is the more reason 
why we should have these floral additions to our 
winter homes, from our outdoor wintry lack of 
evergreen things ; and still the more reason why 
we should have them in our greater amount of 
sunlight, which is so favorable to flowering plants. 
We cannot all of us have greenhouses, which are 
understood tu be glass houses separate from other 
buildings, but conservatories ; by which are meant 
small glass structures for holding plants, attached 
to our dwellings, many can have; and then, 
those who cannot have either can at least adorn 
their living rooms with a few flowers, or some 
green thing in the shape of ferns or climbing 
vines. 

I may first say a word about the heaithfulness 
of plants in houses, and especially in living 
rooms. Some doubts have arisen, and the ques- 
tion is often asked. So far as the leaves of grow- 
ing plants are concerned, there can be no doubt 
of their healthfulness. Animals in breathing 
exhale carbonic acid gas and consume oxygen, 
and plants do just the reverse of this. They feed 
on the carbon in carbonic acid gas and set the 
oxygen free; so that plants seem to be a neces- 
sity in restoring the balance of healthy nature, 
rather than an injury to those who, whether 
sleeping or waking, breathe the atmosphere in 
which the plants grow. If -this were all, there 
would be no question ; but when people speak of 
plants in living rooms, they mean flowering 
plants, and perhaps some of these may exhale 
odors that are injurious to some constitutions. 
The smell of the jasmine or the tuberose may be 
too strong for some nerves, but the odor of roses 
or violets, or similarly delicate fragrant plants, 
will not be likely to disagree with even the sick. 
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We may safely assume that all may have flowers 
about them, and some of the points we have 
already considered may help us to grow the 
plants. For instance, plants need carbonic acid, 
and this means really an abundance of fresh air. 
A plant can live a long time in an atmosphere 
destitute of this element, but it will not grow. 
Advantage has been taken of this fact to introduce 
plants in a living state from distant countries. 
They are planted in earth which is enclosed in 
an air-tight box. In these the moisture cannot 
get out, nor the external air get within, and the 
plant will remain in a living condition, but with- 
out making a single new leaf, for months. The 
celebrated Wardian cases, used in foreign plant 
introductions, are simply air-tight boxes with 
glass to let in the light, which is essential in all 
cases. But it is not so necessary to open the win- 
dows to let in the air for plants as many people 
suppose. There are usually crevices enough by 
which the air enters. In fact, just about the 
same amount of fresh air that we desire for our- 
selves, is that which we should secure for our 
plants. 

As to light, many people think they cannot 
have window plants to do well unless they have 
the full sun. It is true that flowering plants 
do not bloom well without sun, but some kinds, 
as for instance, the Chinese primrose and the vio- 
let, bloom pretty well where there is considerable 
shade. At any rate, we are not now so much in 
need of actual flowers as we were a few years ago, 
for many kinds with colored foliage have been 
introduced, which grow freely in northern and 
other aspects, and generally quite as well in re- 
flected light as in the bright sunlight, and make 
quite as gaudy a show as if they had real flowers. 
Of those well ‘suited to winter room work are 
different kinds of Tradescantia or Spiderwort, 
especially the Tradescantia discolor, different 
kinds of Begonia, Crotons, Draczenas, the Varie- 
gated Fern, Pteris cretica, Variegated Ivy, and 
Variegated Abutilons, Peperomias, and, if warm 
enough, Cissus. discolor. It is not, however, 
wise to have plants that require much heat for win- 
dow culture. It is one of the causes of failure that 
such plants are selected. It is better rather to have 
some plants that will endure some frost. If 
dwarf evergreens that are hardy were oftener em- 
ployed for winter windows, there would be much 
more general success. For this the many pretty 
varieties of English Ivy; of Japan Enonymus, 
Bearberry, Box, Mahonia, Holly, Kalmia, Rho- 
dodendron, Inkberry, or even Yucca, could be 
employed. 

The great enemy of room culture for plants is 
not so much the want of heat as too great a_de- 
gree of heat, too dry a heat, or heat that is brought 
in with sulphurous gases. Dry heat is not, how- 


ever, a great evil, provided there is no other 
enemy. 


In desert countries, where rain never 





falls, where the crops are grown by irrigation 
from mountain streams, and where the atinos- 
phere is so dry that the writer has seen dead bodies 
dry up like mummies instead of rotting away, 
he has also seen flowers grown in windows 
and in gardens, as well as in our moister climate. 
The trouble usually attributed to dry air in rooms, 
really comes from sulphurous vapors from the 
coal stove or from the gas burners, and these in- 
stitutions must be zealously watched by those 
who would have good room plants. 

But moisture at the roots is very important, and 
it is here that most people feel their want of 
knowledge, as, “ When, o: how often, shall I 
water my plants ?’’ is the commonest of inquiries. 
If the roots of the plant crowd the pot, it is 
scarcely possible to give it too much water. It 
is just the reverse when there is a great deal of 
earth and few roots in the pot. For some chem- 
ical reason not clearly ascertained, plants sicken 
when watered much under these circumstances. 
The leaves become yellow and the plants die. 
Gardeners say the soil becomes sour; at any rate 
it smells badly, and the roots do not like it. 
Under-potting is then the great safeguard against 
over-watering. But there is another security in 


' filling the pot very full of earth, instead ef having 


the earth below the rim of the pot; not much 
water can collect in the earth then, and we have 
to water often to keep the plant from withering 
away. 

Air, light, heat and water. There is little else 
to be said of practical window-plant culture. But 
we may say a word of insects. The scale, which 
appears flat on the leaves and generally on the 
under surface ; the mealy bug—a soft, cottony in- 
sect; the Aphis, or green fly; the green dot-like 
pests, that often appear like the sands of the sea; 
and the red spiders, which are small, rapidly-run- 
ning little pests, which can scarcely be seen by 
the naked eye, and of whose existence we scarcely 
know till little yellow or filmy white spots or lines 
on the leaves tell us his bad work has been done. 
These are all of the more serious insect-enemies 
of the window-plant grower. There are many 
easy “cures” recommended—many of them as 
nasty as the insects themselves. The best remedy 
is watchfulness for their appearance; and when 
they come, wash or rather sponge the leaves, 
using soapy water; it is generally effectual, and 
does not take much time. But if one has a 
troublous lot to contend with, the sponge may 
have a little coal oil soaked in it before dipping 
in the water with which the leaves are washed, 
We have never known the lover of window- 
plants to be much troubled with insects under a 
foresight like this. 


won o- 


THOSE who trample on the helpless are disposed 
to cringe to the powerful. 
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EXTEMPORIZE. 


A PARLOR CHARADE. 








BY JULIAN DAY. 





Characters. 
Hon. Ecsert HEYwoop, 
NaT. KENNEDY, 
Mrs. Ltoyp HEYwoop, 
Miss DARILLA SPEAR, 
Mrs. J. E. J. Buiss, 
Miss CARVER. 

Act I.—X. 

SceNE.—A parlor. Hon. EGBeErT HEYwoop 
stands at one end, with manuscript in his hand. 
Mrs. HEYWooD seated opposite him. 

Mrs. H. Now begin your rehearsal. 
part, I like to hear a man extemporize. 
father never wrote his speeches. . 

Hon. H. Probably not—as he never had any- 
thing to say. 

Mrs. H. My father, Elbridge Lloyd! 
certainly had as much to say as you have. 

Hon. H. My dear, I freely confess my secret 
indifference to your cause. How can I have 
much to say if I have no faith? But let’s stop 
grumbling, and I'll begin. 

Mrs. H. Egbert, don’t hold your coat collar 
in such a ridiculous fashion! You always seize 
your collar as soon as you begin to speak. 

Hon. H. (Reads.) “There is no other test so 
vital as the aspect of woman, in any country, to 
determine the degree of civilization. From the 
strands of India, where woman, tattooed and 
tanned, hideously strides the beach, to the court 
of England, where her diamond eye Pe 

Mrs. H. There, that is enough. Cross it all off. 

Hon. H. Now, my dear, what’s the matter 
with that ? 

Mrs. H. There is no sense in it. 
pect of woman!” “ Diamond eye!” 
big X over it all. 

Hon. H. Well, shall I take the next clause? 

Mrs. H. Yes. But don’t turn your toes in— 
that’s no way for our orator to stand. 

Hon. H. (Reads.) “Inthe morning every eye 
turns toward the east, for the dawn is there. How 
horrible must be the moral influence on Europe, 
when her eye, turned toward-the east, alights on 
barbaric and degraded hordes of Asiatic women!” 

Mrs. H. Good! Sounds just like father! 
But don’t make that hideous gesture. 

Hon. H.( Reads.) “ere in this country, hap- 
pily, we find cheer. For in the dawn, as our eye 
turns toward the smooth Atlantic’s beach, far out 
toward the white sands of Cape Cod, the Blue 
Stocking glimmers in the morning light” 

Mrs. H. There, there, there. Cross it off. 
Draw an X over it. 

Hon. H. My dear, what is the trouble now ? 


For my 
My 


He 





“ The as- 
Draw a 








Mrs. H. It’s too poetic. And you mustn't 
say anything about Blue Stockings at a Woman's 
Rights meeting. 

Hon. H. My dear, if I can’t speak as I want 
to, I won’t speak at all. 

Mrs. H. Why, Egbert, your speech is good 
enough ! 

fion. H. But you don’t like it. You tell me 
to draw an X over everything. You never hear 
me rehearse, without criticising my hair, and my 
hands, and my feet 

Mrs. H. -Well, you do strike the most absurd 
attitudes ! 

Hon. H. (Crosses to her.) My dear, stand 
over there and make a speech yourself. 

Mrs. H, 1? 

Hon. H. Yes, you. 
father, Elbridge Lloyd, used to speak. 

Mrs. H. (Crosses.) 1 can do it, sir! 

Hon. H. Of course you can, Come, impro- 
vise. You don’t like written speeches, 

Mrs. H. Shall I speak on Woman’s Rights ? 

Hon. H. Yes. Just rehearse what you would 
say, if called on at the meeting, to-morrow night. 

Mrs. H.. “Miss Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: The subject which I ——” 

Hon. H. Stop! Don’t roll your eyes that 
way. There is more injury done to the cause of 
Woman Suffrage by the rolling of eyeballs of 
feminine speakers, than by any other thing. It 
startlesall the men, It suggests lunacy. Goon, 
my darling. 

Mrs. H, “Wadies. I have one special ap- 
peal to make. See that you get credit for what 
you do! I know many a legislator, the beauty, 
precision, and force of whose speeches come 
from his wife’s correction when he rehearses to 
her; yet he monopolizes all the glory.” 

Ton. H. Cross that all off. Draw an X over it. 

Mrs. H. It’s true, though; and you know it. 

Hon. H. Pooh! The gardener digs around 
his fruit trees, prunes them, and so on; but the 
glory of the tree remains with the tree neverthe- 
less, and it is right it should. So long as a man 
speaks ably, he will get the credit. 

Mrs. H. It’s a shame. 

éfon. H. Go on, dearest. Don’t bite your 
lip; no good orator does that. Proceed. 

Mrs. H. “And another thing, ladies and 
gentlemen; so long as the sun shines and the 
wind blows” 

Hon. H. Draw an X over it. 

Mrs. H. Why, sir? 

Hon. H,. Too poetic. And you must not 
mention wind at a Woman's Rights meeting. 

Mrs. H. Egbert, you are as mean as you can be! 

Hon. H. Wave I done more than you always 
do, when I rehearse? Don’t you condemn my 
attitudes and expression, and flourish that ever- 
lasting X above my head? 





Just show me how your 
Go on. 
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Mrs. H. Well, I'm sure I’m not as spiteful as 
you are. 

Hon. H. “Spiteful.” Far from it. Come, 
now, lets stop quarreling, and I'll begin again. I 
merely wanted to suggest that if you have cor- 
rections to make you adopt a gentler style. 





Act II.—TEMPORIZE. 


Scene.—Hon. Heywood's Study. Hon. H. 
reading a paper. Enter Mrs H. and Miss 
SPEAR, 

Mrs. H. Miss Spear, my husband, Mr. Hey- 
wood, 

Miss. S. So glad to become acquainted, sir. 

Hon. H. My wife has often spoken of you, of 
your abilities and graces. I am gratified to meet 
you. 

Miss S. 1 heard her father, Elbridge Lloyd, 
speak on temperance years ago. How much she 
resembles him ! 

Hion. H. Hum Yes. I never saw the old 
gentleman; great man, however, no doubt. 

Miss S. 1 am on my way to the printer’s. 
With your permission, I'll put your name down 
first. 

Mrs. H. Certainly, my dear Miss Spear. 

Miss S. Good morning, then. (Z.xceunt Mrs. 
H. and Miss S.) 

Hon. H. Whatabore! (Xnock at the door.) 
Walk right in; this room 1s open to all. (Znter 
Miss CARVER, and Mrs. J. E. J. Bitss.) Ah 
ladies, good morning. 

Miss C. Good morning, Mr. Heywood. I am 
Miss Amelia Carver. You have doubtless heard 
of me in connection with floral culture in the 
United States. 

Hon. H. Certainly. 

Miss C. And this is my friend, Mrs. J. E. J. 
Bliss. Her surname is preceded by many in- 
itials, but 

Hon. H. But the Bliss at the end atones for 
the long-drawn initials —-- 

Mrs. B. The J. E. J. are my own maiden 
initials. I am like your wife; I prefer to use my 
own name to that of my husband’s. She calls 
herself Mrs. Lloyd Heywood, I believe. 

Miss C. After her distinguished father. 

Hon. H. Yes, yes, I believe so. And what 
can I do for you, ladies ? 

Mrs. B. We wish you to propose, at the 
meeting to-night, some special legislation in favor 
of suffrage. 

ion. H, Certainly. 

Miss C. And we hope you will stand by us 
in the legislature, also, when the matter comes to 
discussion. 

Hion. H. Ladies, you can depend upon me. 

Mrs. B. Come, then, Miss Carver, I am a 











married woman, and I know that men don’t wish 
to be talked to after business is settled. Good 
morning. 

Hon. H. Good morning. (Zxeunt Mrs. B. 
and Miss C.) Remarkably sensible woman. I 
must make my speech ring a little stronger. 
(Znter NaT KENNEDY.) Kennedy, how are 
you? Upon my soul, I’m glad to see you. 
(Shakes his hand cordially.) Sit down. Sit down. 
How are all the folks up in the mountains. 

Nat. All well, Heywood. But we’ve been 
having queer times, and I thought I’d drop in 
and tell you. I see by my watch it’s nearly 
train time, so I must hurry. Fact is, you know; 
Mrs. Heywood induced us to let the women talk 
in the town meetings, and all that. Well, the 
women quarreled, you know, and so on; weren’t 
used to political management, you see, and now 
a good many of’em won’t speak to one another; 
we’re all down on the whole scheme. I thought 
I’d drop in and tell you, for I saw you were ad- 
vertised to speak on woman’s rights this evening— 

Hion. H. True, Nat, so I am. I don’t care 
two straws about woman’s rights, you know, but 
just to please my wife— 

Nat. I see. Of course. But if you speak, 


“take my advice. Be short, and don’t talk 


strong, for it will get home,and I do believe 
it would lose you some votes in our next 
county election. You can’t afford to lose friends, 
just now. But I must be going. 

Hon. H. 1am obliged to you, Nat. You can 
tell them that if I say anything on woman’s 
rights it will be merely courtesy. Good bye. 
(Z£xit KENNEDY.) Now here’sa hint I must not 
neglect. I’ve agreed to influence legislation and 
make a strong speech; and my constituents warn 
me that if I do I shall lose votes at home! I 
must trim my sails, that is plain. I must tempor. 
ize, So as to suit both sides, if possible. That 
speech must be corrected, at once. I must word 
it very carefully. 


Act III.—EXTEMpPorRIzeE. 

Scene.—Pilatform at Melodeon Hall, fronting 
the audience. Partition running down the cen- 
tre of platform, leaving room on the right side 
for table, chairman, and ome speaker; the 
left side (representing the space behind the scenes, 
and curtained in front with gossamer) contains 
seats where speakers can wait their turns. Enter 
to the latter place, Miss SPEAR, Miss CARVER, 
Mrs, J. E. 3. Biss, and others. 

Mrs. B. How very awkward this is! 

Miss C. Yes. I do wish the platform was 
larger, so we could all sit out there. 

Miss S. The hall seems to be full. We have 
a fine audience. Where are Mr. and Mrs. Hey- 
wood? He ought to be here by this time. 
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Mrs. B. What do you think of Mr. Hey- 
wood ? 

Miss C. Oh, I think he’s horrid! 
Lloyd Heywood is a splendid woman. 

Miss S. Her father, Elbridge Lloyd, was 

Mrs. B. Hush! Here they come. (Zxter 
Mr. and Mrs. HEYwoop.) 

Hon. H. Good evening, ladies. 
time, I hope? 

Miss S. Oh, yes. Iam just going upon the 
stage. I shall announce you first. You are ready, 
I suppose. 

Hlon. H. All ready. (Miss SPEAR goes out 
upon the platform and takes the chair.) Pleas- 
Very warm for this time of 


But Mrs. 





We are on 


ant evening, ladies. 


year. 
Miss C. Very warm, indeed. 
Hion. H. Are there other speakers coming ? 
Mrs. B. Yes, sir. We expect them soon. 
Miss S. (Rises) “ Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The first duty on an occasion like this is—thanks. 
Thanks for your kindness and zeal in responding 
in such large numbers to our appeal. We hope 
to show you that our cause is worthy, and that 
we deserve support. Having such a roll of able 
speakers, I need say no more. My office here 
to-night is to announce others—not to address 
you myself. And first I have the pleasure of 
inviting your attention to that eloquent and able 
statesman, the Honorable Egbert Heywood, who 
will nowaddress you.’’ (.Siés.) 

Mrs. H. What's the matter, Egbert ? 

Hon. H.—Great heavens! I’ve left my speech 
at home! 

Mrs. B. At home! 

Hon. H. Inmy overcoat pocket! 

Mrs. H. You must extemporize. 

Hlon. H. 1 can’t. I should mix everything. 
Miss Carver, do go out and have me excused. 

Miss C. Why, no, Mr. Heywood, go on with- 
out your notes. You will do admirably, I’m sure. 

Hon. H. No—I can’t— 

Mrs. H. Egbert, what an idea! 
temporize. It will do you good. 
Elbridge Lloyd— 

Hon. H. Silence! 
dignantly.) 

“Miss Spear, Ladies and Gentlemen: Ahem! 
From far off India, where hideous women, tat- 
tooed and tanned, stride the beach, to the smooth 
shore of the Atlantic, where, we cast our diamond 
eyes—ah—at dawn—we see glimmering in the 
early sheen—ahem! and thence on, pushing 
southward to the everglades of Florida—and 
thence on to the gray and lonesome peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains, can evermore be found, not 
alone a champion, but, but—the needs of woman 
stare us continually in the face; more considera- 
tion, better opportunity, help and encouragement. 

“ For when we look out across the sea, and be- 
hold in the eastern daylight, instead of encour- 

VOL. XCV1I.—6. 


Go on. Ex- 
My father, 


( Goes out on the stage in- 





agement, hordes of barbaric women on the sea 
beach of Cape Cod—that is—blue—or rather in 
the Asiatic sphere—what are we to think? And 
how shall we hope for improvement, unless we 
join in and help them out ? 

««[—I—regret that pressing duties will render 
it impossible for me to say more upon this sub- 
ject; but I—l want it understood—that here I 
take my stand, and here I stay forever!” (Goes 
off the stage.) 

Come, let’s get out of this. I'l! never make 
another impromptu speech as long as I live! 

Mrs. H. Egbert, why couldn’t you think what 
you were saying ? 





fon. H. Come home, I say. 
Mrs. H. My father, Elbridge Lloyd 
Hon. H. Ugh! Come along! 


[Curtain falls.] 





-@- 
I WONDER WHO’LL KISS ME. 


(See Lllustration.) 





I wonder who 'tis that will kiss me 
"Neath the mistletoe berries to-night, 

Oh tell me, green leaves and red blossoms, 
The name of the valiant knight 

Who shall bravely and daringly claim me 
And set on my lips his bold seal, 

And before all the whole world undaunted 
His passionate love thus reveal. 


Will he be tall and dark, grave and stately? 
(Whisper it, blossoms and leaves,) 

Or slender, and fair, and most tender, 
With the true air that never deceives; 

Will he march like a great prince right proudly 
My maidenly caress to sue ? 

Or timidly clasp me, and hold me ? 
Who wii/ kiss me, I wonder ?—ah, who ? 


You answer not, dumb leaves and blossoms, 
You keep your sweet secret right well ; 
Is the mistletoe bough, too, sud rosa ? 
Must I wait till Time wakens your spell ? 
Ah, way down in my heart's deep recesses 
I know who I fain woudd have woo; 
Will he be there to-night with the dancers? 
Who wi// kiss me, I wonder ?—ah, who? 





TEMPER makes or mars more happiness than 
any other quality. How much influence there is 
in one of those bright, cheerful, wholesome tem- 
pers, which neither make troubles where they not 
exist, nor meet them half way when they do! 
Where others might be inclined to fret peevishly 
over this annoyance and that small trial, the good 
tempered person makes light of, this one, and 
bears with patience what cannot. be avoided by 
the other. 

THE incapacity of men to understand each 
other is one of the principal causes of their ill 
temper towards each other. 
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> {WORK DEPARTMENT 


DRESS TRIMMING. 
(See Fig. 33, Fashion Department.) 


a camel's hair pencil and green water-color paint. 
The leaf No. 3 is made from a guinea-fowl’s feather 
dyed green. Judson’s dyes answer for this purpose. 
No. 7, the Virginia creeper leaf, may be made with 
any small feathers dyed, then. cut to the shape 
required, all five being mounted to one stem as de- 


THIs is composed of a knife plaiting, with a box 
plaiting heading it, above this tabs made of the ma- 
terial, lined with the same. The method of making 
these is shown by the letters B and A, which are 
made to join on to the correspond- 
ing letter. The narrow trimming is 
to be used for a heading, and is com- 
posed of a straight band gathered 






Fig. 1. 





at intervals, with the edges caught 
together; thus the edge marked A 
is to be drawn down to the centre A, 


” 
> 


TIDY. 

(See Fig. 34, Fashion Department.) 

IT is made of ecru-cotored linen, 
Divided off into squares, by a 
narrow velvet sewed on with fancy 
stitches of yellow silk. The edge is 
cut into points, with the same nar- 
row velvet sewed on with herring- 
bone stitch in silk. Between these 
points and in the centre of each 
square, a small design is worked in 
different colored silks; different 
colored threads’ of silk also cross 
the squares from these designs in 
centres. 





NOS. 1, 2, 4,7 TO 10—VASE OF 
FEATHER-FLOWERS AND 
BUTTERFLIES. 

THE feathers principally used for 
making these flowers are those of 
the goose, turkey and guinea-fowl. 
The design No. 1 represents a vase 
of flowers and foliage with butter- 
flies hovering over and settling on 
them. The Christmas rose shown 
in No. § is made of white goose 
feathers. The best way is to pull 
a natural flower,to pieces, then lay 
one of the petals on the feather and 
cut it to the shape; five petals are 
required for this flower. The 
stamensare made of cotton knotted 
at the end and fixed to a wire; they 
are first dipped into gum, then the 
knots at the extreme edges into alit- 
tle sulphur powder to give them the 
yellow tint. The petals are next 
mounted on the stem round the 
stamens by means of very fine wire ; 
a narrow strip of green tissue paper 
must be gummed round the mount- 
ing wire and wound around the 
stem. In cutting the petals, the stem 





of the feather should be left at least half an inch | scribed for No.5. There are many pretty flowers 
longer than is required for the petal. The leaf of | which may be easily copied in feathers, and give 
No. 4 may be easily made from the long tail feathers | variety to the bouquet. For instance, daisies, which 
of a cock, cut to the shape and veined by means of ' are made of the very smallest goose feathers, the 
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board, which is again sewn to the under part 
of the body (see No, 2). For No. 6 the 
feathery part round the body must be made 
of down, The antennz made of cotton 
stiffened with gum. Peacock's feathers, 
especially those from the neck, will be found 
useful for foliage. 

No, 8 shows the foliage made from the 
fine part of feathers cut into shape; Nos. 9 
and 10 show different modes of making 
butterflies ; the coloring should be copied 
from the natural butterfly, unless the person 
making them has great taste in painting; 
then variety can easily be made in the style 
of fly, even if the same shape, by the 
coloring. Humming birds poised on the 
flowers, add very much to the effect of the 
vase when completed. 






























heart being formed of a little ball of cotton wool 
fixed to the stem, first dipped into strong gum, 
then into a stiff paste made of common ground 
starch and powdered sulphur, colored with a little 
turmeric ; the petals are arranged around this cen- 
tre. The butterflies are made of the larger feath- 
ers of the turkey, dyed yellow, and painted with 


brown and red, as nearly as possible like nature. 
The body is made of velvet stuffed with cotton wool 
and sewn up with a needle; the divisions must be 
formed by twisting fine silk tightly round; these 
are mounted as shown in No. 2 on a curled 
wire. In order to get the wings the correct shape, 
it is necessary to take pattern from a butterfly. 
These wings are sewn to a small piece of card- 
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NOS, 11, 12 AND 13.—WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

The basket is of black and gilt bamboo, lined 
with claret reps. In illustration No, 12 the method 
of working the embroidery for the stripe No. 13 is 
clearly shown. The embroidery is worked on Java 
canvas with embroidery silk, claret and pale blue; 
cord and tassels of silk are fixed to each handle. 
Chis border will also be found suitable for orna- 
menting tablecloths, etc. Fig. 13 shows the pattern 
in full working size. 


Fig. 7. 
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NOS, 14 AND 15.—FANCY STITCHES ON 
JAVA CANVAS. 

THESE stitches are suitable for grounding; they 
are worked over four threads of the canvas, and are 
equally neat on both sides. The plan of working 
them will be seen from the illustrations, 


Fig. 14. 








INFANT'S AFGHAN CROCHET. 


THE materials required are two colors each of 
double Berlin wool, and a bone hook No. 12. The 
Afghan is worked lengthwise in stripes. Make a, 


Fig. 16. 





chain the length required, work one double into the 
back horizontal loop of every stitch, break off the 
wool at the end of the row, commence always at 
the same end, work ten rows of each color. The 





stripes are worked in two contrasting colors and are 
joined by a needle and wool, The slanting bars 
must be carefully worked. Take a large Berlin 
wool needle and thread with one strand of wool, | 








work first over one and afterwards over two stitches 
six times; end by working over one stitch, with a 
second color, pass over one stitch and work as be- 
fore described. Care is needed in leaving the stitches 
even in length. Our fig. 16 shows the Afghan com- 
pleted and fig. 17 a stripe worked ready to join. 


=. 


HOLDER FOR WHISK BROOM. 
(See colored design in front of book.) 

This pretty and inexpensive ornament is made of 
Java canvas, worked with zephyr in the design 
shown upon one side, and the monogram of the 
owner upon the other. Take two pieces of stiff card- 
board and cut them in the shape shown. The full size 
is ten inches deep, seven and one-half inches wide 
at the top, and five inches wide at the bottom, Cuta 
lining of colored muslin the same size and overseam 
the two together, putting the cardboard between. 
Quill skirt braid all around both sides, and finish 
with zephyr cord and tassels to hang it up by. All 
the materials for this pretty little present can be pur- 
chased for thirty cents. 

For the benefit of our readers who desire to 
make a present for a friend, at a small outlay, we 
give the following: 

Crochet shoes sewn on to soles are very easy to 
make, and would be acceptable presents for either 
lady or gentleman for bath or bed room wear. 
Four-thread fleecy is the best wool to use, a coarse 
hook, and work in the ribbed crochet, which is tak- 
ing the back of the stitch. Crochet boots for put- 
ting on in long drives in winter are also very com- 
fortable ; likewise a waistcoat in crochet tricoter, 
in black or partridge wool. The latter wool works 
like tweed. The cosies, in crochet tricoter, with 
stars worked on in filoselle, or in patch work, or 
quilted satin, or colored serge, with a thick silk cord 
round, are acceptable. Or, little crossover shawls, in 
white wool, with a colored border. Bath slippers 
can be made by cutting out the shape in very thick, 
but softer sheeting, working a little design of some 
kind on the toe, binding the top with a narrow col- 
ored ribbon, and then sewing the whole on to a soft 
sole. . These slippers are copies of what the peasantry 
wear in the south of France, with the difference of 
the sole, which in the foreign ones are of thick 
straw. They are quite easy to make. Blotters, 
made of a piece of crash or velvet, with a design of 








| jessamine or forget-me-nots worked in crewels, 


lined with thin silk, bound, with blotting paper fas- 
tened inside by means of an elastic, are very neat. 
Little cases for holding letters could be made for a 
gentleman, or a pocket handkerchief case, or white 
tie sachet. 


* 
- 


THE round hair nets are netted by working first a 
small square piece of netting, then working round 
the whole squrre for two rows; after this increase 
gradually as you go round by working two stitches 
in one. When the crown is large enough, work three 
or four plain rounds. The crochet hair nets are 
worked by making five loops each of five Ch., join 
the first to the last; work round and round, increas- 
ing (by making two loops in one) until the net is large 
enough, then two rounds plain, 
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RECIPES. 


NEW YEAR'S CAKE, 


dngredients.—One pound of flour, 
One-half pound almonds, or hickory- 
nuts, 
One pound of sugar, 
Three-quarter-pounds of butter, 
Six eggs, 
Two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
One-half cup of sweet milk. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs, 


_ milk, in which dissolve the soda, put cream of tartar, 


in flour, beat this all well, and then stir in the 
blanched almonds or hickory-nuts. Bake ia a steady 
but not too hot oven. This is a very nice cake. 


CHOCOLATE CUSTARD. 

Ingredients.—Quarter pound of chocolate, 

Six eggs, 

One quart of milk, 

Three tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Scrape the chocolate, pour on it a teacup of boiling 
water and let it stand by the fire till dissolved. Beat 
the eggs light, leaving out the whites of one or two, 
stir them by degrees into the milk alternately with 
the chocolate ; add the sugar, put the mixture into 
custard cups and bake ten minutes. 


EGG LOAF. 

Jngredients,—One pound of dough, 

Two ounces sifted sugar, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Two eggs. 
Beat well together in a basin in the same manner as 
eggs are beaten, only using the hand instead of the 
whisk ; set ina plain mould to rise for three-quarters 
of an hour. then bake in a quick oven, When cut 
it should have the appearance of honeycomb. This 
is a very nice breakfast-cake and will make delicious 
toast when stale. 


INDIAN PUDDING. 

Ingredients —Seven tablespoonfuls of meal, 

Three pints of milk, 

Two-thirds cup of molasses, 

Little salt, 

Four eggs, 

Chopped suet, 
Scald the meal with boiling water uniil thoroughly 
wet, add the milk cold, then molasses, salt and eggs, 
put in the oven with a moderate heat, and bake 
slowly for three hours; after it has been in the oven 
about half an hour, stir it from the bottom, as the 
meal is apt to settle, Eaten with butter. 


VENISON PUFFS. 

Ingredients.—Cold venison, 

Currant jelly, 

Brown gravy, 

Puff paste. 
Have cold venison very thin and cut in small pieces, 
to this add a little currant jelly and some rich brown 
gravy, mix it well. Roll out puff paste very thin, 





cut it in pieces and in each piece put some of the 
meat and make it into puffs. Place them all ready 
to bake and brush them over with the white of egg. 
Put them in a hot oven and bake a nice brown color. 
To be eaten hot, 


SAVORY WINTER HASH. 

Ingredients.—Cold meat, 

Cold potatoes, 

One onion, 

Pepper, salt, herbs. 
Chop all these together, and put in a saucepan with 
nice gravy and hot water and butter, let it simmer 
gently fifteen minutes. Serve it on thin slices of 
toast. It is palatable to persons who do not usually 
like hash, 


CROQUETTES OF FOWL. 


| Ingredients.—Cold fowl, 


Tablespoonful of cream, 

Little salt, 

Nutmeg, 

Bread crumbs, 
Mince very fine meat from cold fowl, put it in a pan 
with a little stock, tablespoonful of cream, little 
salt and nutmeg, and thicken with flour ; let it boil 
well, then pour it out, and set aside to get cold, then 
divide in parts, form in small balls or egg shape, roll 
each in fine bread crumbs, egg over with the yolk 
of egg well beaten, roll again in crumbs and fry in 
hot lard, not too brown. Serve ornamented with 
parsley, 

GUMBO, 

Ingredients.—One large fowl, 

One peck of tomatoes, 

Sassafras leaves, 

Pepper and herbs, 

Two onions. 


Cut the fowl in pieces and fry brown, and make 
with it a highly seasoned gravy, cut it into the to- 
matoes, and pour on three pints of boiling water 
cook this till the chicken is in rags, stir in a heaping 
tablespoonful of sassafras leaves dried and reduced 
to powder, strain into your dish hot, When well made 
this will almost rope like candy; pepper, onions and 
sweet herbs are used profusely in this soup, also 
plenty of salt. 


YANKEE JOHNNY CAKE. 

Ingredients.—Six tablespoonfuls of meal, 

Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 

One tablespoonful of corn starch, 

One tablespoonful of salt, 

One egg, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Tablespoonfui of sugar, 

Tablespoonful of butter, 
Mix over night the Indian meal flour, cornstarch 
and salt with water enough to wet thoroughly— 
milk is better if you have it—in the morning add 
one egg, soda, sugar, and melted butter, beat it up 
well, and bake immediately. This is good enough 
for ‘‘ company.” 


x 
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RICE WAFFLES, 

ingredients.—Coffee cup of boiled rice, 

Two eggs, 

Tablespoonful of cornstarch, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

One quart of milk, 

Tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Into all of these stir enough self-raising flour to 
make a thick batter; if the flour is not self-raising 
add a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and half a one 
of soda; bake in waffle irons, well he&ted and greased, 


GINGER POUND CAKE, 
/ngredients:—Two pounds of flour, 
Three-quarter pounds of sugar, 
Three-quarter pounds of butter, 
One-quarter pound of raisins, 
Six eggs, 
One quart of molasses, 
One-half pound currants, 
Three tablespoonfuls of ginger, 
One tablespoonful of cloves, 
Two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 
Three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Stir butter and sugar to a cream, add the eggs well 
beaten, then the flour, stir in fruit, molasses and 
spices, mix all well together, adding last the baking 
powder, dissolved in a cup of milk. Bake in a 
moderate hot oven one hour, 


POTTED CHEESE. 

Ingredients.—One pound of cheese, 

Two ounces of butter, melted, 

A pinch of Cayenne pepper, 

Mace and salt, 

Wineglass of sherry wine. 
Beat the cheese in a mortar ; add the butter, melted, 
sherry wine, Cayenne, mace and salt; all this 
should be well beaten together, and put in glass 
potting-jars, with a layer of butter at the top. It 
makes a delicious relish for bread or toast. 


MEAT PIE, 

/ngredients.—A thick rump steak, 

Game, 

Bacon, 

Chopped mushrooms. 
Put the steak well-larded and rubbed with shallot in 
a saucepan; cut up the game into small pieces, 
without bones, lay it over the steak, with pepper, 
salt and some pieces of bacon; stew this well, and 
add the mushrooms and a rich gravy before making 
it into a pie. The pie should have a thick orna- 
mental crust around the sides and on the top; let the 
top crust be loose so that additional gravy can be 
poured in; bake a light brown. 


ENGLISH PORK PIE. 
/ngredients.—Two pounds of fresh pork, 

One pound of lard. 

Flour. 
Take a pound of nice lard and heat it until melted ; 
mix flour into it with a little salt till it forms a paste; 
work it very smooth, divide it, and form each piece 
into a ball, gradually working a hollow in the cen- 
tre, and raising a wall two or three inches high all 
round. Have ready the pork fat and lean, cut in 
small pieces, fill each pie ; season highly ; fit a cover 
of paste neatly over the top, brushing it with the 
white of egg; and bake a light brown, in a steady, 
but not too hot oven. This is a favorite dish for 
lunch, in England. 





APPLE TRIFLE, 

Ingredients.—Ten large apples, 

Six ounces of sifted sugar, 

Two eggs, 

One-half lemon, 

One-half pint of milk, 

One-half pint of cream, 
Peel, core, and cut the apples into thin slices, and 
put them into a saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of 
water, the sugar and minced lemon rind. Boil all 
together until quite tender, and pulp the apples 
through a sieve; if they should not be quite sweet 
enough, add a little more sugar and put them at the 
bottom of the dish to form a thick layer. Stir to- 
gether the milk, cream and eggs, with a little sugar, 
over the fire, and let the mixture thicken, but do not 
allow it to reach the boiling point. When thick, 
take it off the fire; let it cool a little, then pour it’ 
over the apples. Whip some cream with sugar, 
lemon juice, etc., the same as for other trifles; 
heap it high over the custard and the dish is ready 
for table. It may be garnished as fancy dictates, 
with strips of bright apple-jelly, slices of citron, 
etc. 

EAST INDIA SALAD. 


Ingredients —Crab, Taragon, 
Vinegar, Anchovy, 
Lucca oil, Endive, 
Celery, Celery. 


Chop fine a large boiled crab; add one gill of tar- 
ragon and one teaspoonful of Chili vinegar, a table- 
spoonful of sweet oil, with an anchovy bruised in a 
mortar; mix these well together; chop one blanched 
endive, one stick of celery and a small bunch of 
green chives, with salt to taste; arrange these with 
a spoon in your salad dish. This is a good relish 
eaten with toasted cheese, or cold fowl and other 
choice meats. 

CAPE CoD CHOWDER. 
Ingredients.—Salt pork, 

Fish, 

Vegetables, 

Crackers. 
Fry thin slices of salt pork till they are crisp; pour 
off the fat, and set the rashers aside where they will 
keep hot; put into the kettle a layer of sliced potato, 
a little onion, pepper, a layer of crackers, a layer of 
fish (cod is the best) and a little of the pork fat; re- 
peat this till your kettle is full, then put on top 
whatever fat is lett; fill up with water; cover close, 
and cook slowly an hour or more, according to 
quantity. Serve the rashers with toast and pickles, 

TONGUE BOUILLE. 

Ingredients.—One tongue, 

One onion, 

One carrot, 


One tablespoonful of salt, clove, pep- 
per, mixed. 


Boil a fresh tongue till the skin comes off easily ; 
strain the water it was boiled in; put the tongue in 
a pot, with enough of the liquor to cover it; cut 
tine, turnip, carrot, onion; add a little salt, ground 
clove and pepper; tie in a muslin bag; put this 
into the kettle and boil gently two-and-a-half hours 
more. Just before it is done, put in small, square 
pieces of toasted bread. Serve with the vegetables 
and liquor in the dish. 
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HeME AMUSEMENTS AND 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
STAR PUZZLE. 

The star is composed of eight words of five letters 
each. The central letter of the star is a vowel and | 
begins each word; it also ends each word and makes | 
the points of the star. 





* 


+ FFF SF b Ff 


+ + 


+ 


2. To draw out. 3. Lifted | 
5. To run away. 
8. To 


1. The king of birds. 
4. A choice or select body. 
7. To follow. 


up. 
6. To avoid by dexterity. 
escape. 
BOX PUZZLE. 
The box is composed of nine words of six letters 
Each corner, the begining and the end of 
h word, is the same vowel. 
tke EE EF & 
- & 


each. 


eac 


tb ob 


tr + + + 


++ + 
ERE F EF F 


The first word signifies to unfold; the second isa 
duty or tax; the third means to acquit; the fourth 
is to breathe out; the fifth means to die; the sixth to 
reveal; the seventh is to tempt; the eighth is to last; 
the ninth to blot out. 


ENIGMAS. 


No. 1. 


I am composed of seven letters. 
My 1, 4,6, 7 is one of the greatest defences of 
freedom. 





My 1, 3, 2a heroine of romance, 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


My 1, 4, 3 a term expressing the younger. 
My 1, 6 means the same, 

My I, 2, 6 a vessel, 

My 6, 2, 7 is a beam, 

My I, 5, 7 is a pretty bird. 

My whole opens the year. 


No. 2. 


I am a word of five syllables. 

My first syllable is an insect. 

My second syllable is a pronoun. 

My third syllable is one of the first words uttered 
by a child, 

My fourth syllable is the name of a celebrated 
American politician, 

My fifth syllable is a usual termination. 

My whole is an ornament to the parlor. 


NAMES OF AUTHORS. 


. A parrot.and a tress of hair. 

. A verdant fence. 

The home of a spider and a commotion, 
A romance, 

A color and a vegetable substance. 
An uncooked falsehood. 

Dickens in good health. 

. Akitten’s cry and a security. 
Bob's heir. 

. Everything and a gash. 

. Asly leg of pork. 

. The head-quarters of pulsation. 

. Common on the seashore. 


SP SI AREY PH 


~~ + 
Wn 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


1. He came late to school yesterday, 

2. Yes. Zeb! Raise your kite in the breeze. 

3. No, he landed in France before coming here. 

4. Yes, Mary. Akron is in Ohio, 

5. In Japan there are many odd things, 

6. In Hayti geraniums and other bright flowers 
abound, 


7. Soldiers! Lothian is the watchword. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. A flower. 2. A hot country. 3. A plan of 
life. 4. Acovering for the head. 5. A river in 
Asiatic Russia. 6. The king of beasts. 7. In cold 
regions. 8. A boy's name. 9g. A southern city. 
to. A lady’s name. 11. Acity in Spain. 12. Part 
of aship. 13. Big. 14. Partof thearm, 15. An 
Italian seaport. 16. A French province. 

My initals and finals spell two of Dickens’ novels. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


. Behead a small running stream and get a bird. 
. Behead fire and find a cripple. 

. Behead a vision and find a quantity of paper. 
. Behead a fish and listen. 

. Behead emaciation and find a relative. 


Ut wD 
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GAMES. 
ACTING RHYMES. 


Both old and young can join in the following 
game, and it is especially amusing in the family cir- 
cle, as it permits the youngest children to attempt to 
represent their ideas dramatically. It is also enter- 
taining, as it keeps the whole party employed. 

The person chosen to commence the game must 
think of two words that rhyme with each other, and 
keeping one word in memory begins by saying: 
“TI think of a word that rhymes with The 
first person who thinks of a rhyming word imme- 
diatety endeavors to represent it in action, and the 
leader is required to guess what word is being pre- 
sented in dumb show. The dramatization is con- 
tinued by the members of the company until the 
right word is represented, 

As an illustration, suppose the leader opens 
the game thus: “I think of a word that rhymes 
with—can.”"" 

A child rises and struts affectedly across the room. 

Leader, ‘No, I did not think of—man,” 

Another child moves over the floor rapidly, 





Leader. ‘1 did not mean—ran.” 

A lady endeavors to show by her motions that she 
is cooking. 

Leader. “It is not—pan.” 


Another lady pretends to be turning a wheel. 
Leader. ‘No, it is not—span.” 

Another player walks affectedly, waving her hands. 
Leader. ‘Yes, yes; I thought of—fan.” 

The fortunate actor then becomes leader. 


A RHYMING GAME. 


This game requires considerable effort from the 
players, and has the advantage of keeping the whole 
circle busily engaged. 

The players sit in line, and beginning at the head, 
the leader, for instance, after fixing in his mind upon 
two rhyming words, says inquiringly: ‘‘ 1 am thinking 
of a word that rhymes with—will.” 

First Player. ‘1s it a money-drawer?” 


Leader, ‘No, it is not—till.” 

Second Player. ‘‘\s it a little stream?” 

Leader, “I did not think of—rill.” 

Third Player. ‘It must be a high land.” 

Leader, ‘No, not a—hill.” 

Fourth Player. ‘1 guess it isa fight in the ring.” 

Leader, “It is not a—mill.” 

Fifth Player, “1 know it is something bad to 
take.” 

Leader. “ Wrong again, it is not a—pill."’ 

Sixth Player. “Is it to murder?” 

Leader. “ Not to—kill.” 

Seventh Player. ‘1 am sure it is a nickname for 
a boy.” 

Leader, “Caught at last! It is—Bill.” 


Any scheme of forfeits may be added to these 
plays according to fancy, as punishment for the fail- 
ures, but when gaily conducted the game will be 
found sufficiently amusing without that addition. 

There are many words well suited to this game, 
as hat will be followed by bat, rat, sat, cat, pat, mat, 
gnat, etc. It can be followed by rye, sly, nigh, pie, 
etc. Rain also admits of numerous rhymes. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN DECEMBER 
NUMBER. 


Answer to a Christmas Dinner in a Diamond. 


R 
Cc OD 
G: 2 A: BF 
ES Oo 8 & T'S 2 
hae et Re mee Ge ae ae 
aR AOS Bot SP ByA.S:..7:.z 
G2 OO FD 2'eT SF 
GC A 2 Oo Ta 
CA K ES 
TEA 
Y 


Answer to Double Acrostic. 


CRACK 
HOMER 
2A Bea 
ru cue 
tat 2s 
THINK 
MAJOR 
e141 8:2 
S TAIN 
hs Be ae 
AERIAL 
Y (Cebu Dt 


Answer to Square Words. 


No. I. No. 2. 
BAS S Cc #R D 
AS FA AREA 
st A we R E AM 
S AM E D A M P 

No. 3. No. 4 

Go Bea ¥ A Gc. D 
ROBE co 2 & 
A Se 2 OG i dL SB 
¥ 8 -h.  L DEER 
Answer to Enigmas. 
1. Christmas tree. 2. Magnetism, 
Answer to Buried Fish. 
1. Shad. 2. Smelts. 3. Herring. 4. Perch. 
5. Salmon. 6. Cod. 


Answers to Decapitations and Transpositions. 
Bread—Read. Dear—Ear. 


Answer to Puzsie.—Mistletoe. 








LITERARY 


NOTICES. 





[IFERARY NOFICES, 

From AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York, 
through AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, Philadel- 
phia :— 

CHRISTMAS JACK, by Rev. Edward A. Rand. 
A book for boys and girls, interesting in story, and 
conveying Christian teaching in examples of its influ- 
ence in dark places for little feet, and trying every 
day lives of poverty and temptation. Thecharacters 
of Jack and Becky are such as will encourage and 
please ali young readers. The book is beautifully 
bound and illustrated, and will make a suitable and 
attractive gift for Christmas. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN JAPAN, illus- 
trated from original photographs by E. Warren Clark. 


+4 OUR ARM CGHAIRK< 


JANUARY, 1879. 


* WISHING all our readers a Happy New Year, we 
send forth the initial number of the LADY's BOOK 
for 1879, with the hope of pleasing each and every 
one. Every member of the household finds a 
place. Nellie may employ industrious fingers to 
make for papa’s use one of the pretty hanging whisk 
pockets, of which we give the pattern. Mamma— 
ah! mamma's share is unlimited, for her own ward- 
robe, for that of the little people around her, for 
pretty devices for home adornment, and amusement 
for leisure hours, in embroidery or reading. Lucy, 


| Robbie, Jennie—all of the younger folks, must find 


The book, though intended principally for the | 


young, will be appropriate and acceptable to chil- 
dren of a larger growth, who will find it a perma- 
nent record of religious and political events that 
have recently transpired in that once secluded land 
which now lies nearest our western shore. 

The illustrations are taken from original photo- 


the pictures attractive and true to the subject, and 
the outline maps will help the young reader in locat- 
ing the places of interest described.” 


From DoDD, MEAD & Co., New York :— 

THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS, by Edward 
Garrett, a moved, of life amongst the poor and erring, 
conveying lessons of Christian charity and faith. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MRS. JACK, a xovel, by Frances Eleanor Trol- 
lope, a sprightly, well-written love story, that will 
please all lovers of fiction. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS, a ¢ale.. A cleverly written 
story of the lives and loves of two heroes and he- 
roines, attractive in style, and interesting in plot and 
development. 

REMORSE, a novel, from the French of Th. 
Bentzon. No 13 of the collection of foreign authors. 
The old story of French marriage, infidelity and re- 
pentance told again, with but few variations. 


From T. B. PETERSON & Bros, Philadelphia :— 

A FRIEND (L’Aimee), by Henry Greville, trans- 
lated by Miss Helen Stanley, a story of Parisian 
life, written cleverly and ending with a triumph of 
faithful love. 

From PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

THE BOY TRAPPER, by Harry Castlemon, 
author of “The Frank Nelson Series; ‘ The 
Sportsman's Club Series,”’ etc., a story of boy ad- 
venture, written in the author's usual happy style, 
and sure to please boy readers. 

ME2&RY TIMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, a 
large holiday volume with more than 200 illustra- 
tions, and containing short stories and poems by 
Louisa M. Alcott, J. T. Trowbridge, Mary Lamb, 
Mary Howitt, C. A. Stephens and other popular 
authors. A book that will make a most attractive 
holiday gift for a child. 











ample cause for pleasures, pleasant stories, ‘ Fun 
for the fireside,” patterns, games, puzzles, every 
variety of amusement for play time, or the restful 
hours devoted to reading. 

The steel plate by Darley is the first of the new 
series, to be contributed through 1879. It is a 
charming home scene of a New Year's reception, 


j - | with Darley’s inimitable expression in the faces. 
graphs, and no pains have been spared in making | 3 


and artistic taste in the grouping. 

The mammoth colored fashion plate, and pa- 
ges of fashions give the newest styles for dress 
and trimming, carefully selected from the latest 
Paris and London emporiums. 

The “Hard Test of Patience,” is a beautiful 
winter scene, and looking at it all must sympathize 
with the sorely tried boy and his weary charges, 
and hope the gates will soon fly open to admit the 
whole party to warmth and rest. 

“I wonder who will kiss me,” is a suggestive 
picture for holiday times, and the descriptive poem 
will appeal to girlish hearts, that beat anxiously un- 
der the mistletoe. 

Christian Reid’s novel ‘‘A Gentle Belle’’ com- 
mences in this number, opening with interesting 
scenes and strongly drawn characters. Alma must 
win the sympathy of all readers. 

In addition we give a galaxy of popular writers’ 
productions. Miss Guernsey's serial increases in 
interest in every number; Marion Couthouy con- 
tributes a charming love story of New Yvar's day ; 
Jessie E. Ringwalt commences her valuable articles 
to help over-tasked mothers in the employment 
of childish brains and fingers ; and Sphynx, Thos. S. 
Collier, L. W. Fletcher and other favorite writers, 
give pleasure in prose and poetry. 

IT is wonderful how the publishers can afford 
such an array of attractions for $2, the price at 
which GopEy’s LADY BOoK’s is now furnished. 
Send for it for 1879.—Herald, Fackson, Ohio. 

A PAPER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.—The Youth's 
Companion of Boston employs the same writers as 
the best English and American magazines, and no 


other publication for the family furnishes so much 
entertainment and instruction of a superior order for 
so low a price. Among its contributors are Dinah 
Muloch Craik, Miss Yonge, J. T. Trowbridge, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Henry W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, 
and nearly fifty of the best story writers. 
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HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
NUMBER THIRTEEN. 

MANY persons possess statuettes of plaster of 
Paris, wood, or metal, which, though admirable in 
shape, are unpleasant to the eye from their glaring 
whiteness, or have become discolored by time. 
These may be easily made to resemble bronze, and 
on a bracket, at a little distance, become quite or- 
namental. Such articles should first be painted, 
either greenish brown, or a lighter shade of grayish 
green. Then, with such bronze powder as is spoken 
of in No. 9., make a delicate varnish, by mixing the 
powder with honey or gum water, and grinding it on 
a marble slab. Apply this varnish to the figure 
after the coat of paint which it has received is en- 
tirely dry. These powders come in various colors, 
copper, gold, silver, a greenish shade like verdigris, 
etc. The liquid bronze, which was sold a few 
years since to use on shoes, also makes a good dark 
bronze. Small bisque, Parian marble or terra 
cotta figures which are placed on brackets against 
a wall, will be found much more effective by having 
a board [as wide as the bracket and high as the fig- 
ure] with curved top, covered with red, blue, or 
green terry, placed against the wall, as back ground 
for the figure. The color used for this purpose 
should correspond or harmonize with the furnishing 

*of the room, of course. Wall pockets, writing 
desks, toilette boxes, etc., etc., can be made orna- 
mental by covering with russet leather, on which 
silhouette figures, or flowers in colors, are painted. 
The frame of the pocket, box, or whatever you pro- 
pose to make, should be of pine, about one-third of 
an inch thick. The wood should be smoothed by 
planing and sand-papering. Then procure at any 
leather dealer's, a russet-colored skin of the “ blank 
leather'’"—as it is known in the trade—and prepare 
some strong flour paste, such as book-binders use. 
Directions for making such paste will be found in a 
former article on paper-hanging. The leather is the 
same kind as that formerly used for making imita- 
tion carved wood brackets, frames, etc., but a skin 
a little thicker than the quality used for that purpose 
should be chosen for this work ; it will cost about 
seventy-five cents per skin. Cut the leather in the 
right shapes to cover the fronts of wall pockets, 
tops and sides of boxes, etc., and, with an old tooth 
brush, apply the paste to the back of the leather. 
Lay it on the wood, and with a clean, soft, old 
towel, smooth and press it on the wood, so it will 
adhere without any blisters, The paste, of course, 
must be smooth as possible, so that no lumps will 
interfere with the nice surface of the leather. Some- 
times in little thin spots on the skin the moisture of 
the paste will show through somewhat, but these 
will disappear when the article has been put away 
in a dry place fora few hours. When the leather 
has become entirely dry, then, by means of transfer- 
ring paper, mark the outlines of your silhouette fig- 
ures, and with asmall camel's hair brush, and (water- 
color) “lamp-black”’ paint, fill in with solid black, 
keeping the outline of the figure very sharp and dis- 
tinct. Sheets of silhouette figures can be procured 
at artist's material stores, for a trifle—five to ten. 
Green leaves, brown grasses, purple, blue or 
white flowers, all are very pretty on the light brown 








| of this blank leather—red or pink flowers will not 


harmonize so well with its peculiar color. For the 
edges of boxes, etc., cut strips of leather one and 
one-half inches wide, and “ pink"’ it on both edges 
—a small scallop—and tack on with tiny silvered 
gimp tacks, putting one tack into each scallop 
{see figure 1]. The silvered tacks can be found at 
any hardware store, and, beside being more orna- 
mental, will not rust as iron ones do. They have 


not very good points, soa very small punch or awl 
should be used to make the holes, 


For the sides 
of a wall-pock- 
et, cut wedge- 
shaped pieces 
of leather [see 
fiig. 2], pink 
them at the top, 
and line them 
with cambric 
or silk to match 
the color of the 
leather, as the 
weight of the 
papers will cause the leather to tear if used without 
lining. Articles of this leather, ornamented with 
silhouettes, bear quite a close resemblance to inlaid 
wood. When painting flowers on such leather they 
will be found more bril- 
liant and effective if a coat 
of white ‘‘ body color" is 
given first, and then, when 
dry, using suitable colors 
over this. For a young 
leaf, for instance, which 
should be a vivid green, fill 
in the outline of the leaf 
first with Chinese white. 
Then, when this is ary, give 
it a wash of gamboge, and 
after that is dry, a wash of 
green, leaving the shading 
and veining till the last. 
Water colors work well on 
his leather. For a room in which an open fire- 
place is used, a wood-box covered with leather, and 
ornamented with silhouettes, is very handsome. 
Larger figures should be chosen for this, of course, 
and such as would be suggestive of fireside scenes, 
Strips of black patent leather, two inches wide, 
tacked on with gilded nails, should be used for finish 
of the edges of such a box. 


SIGNORA RISTORI says, “I find Laird’s ‘ Bloom 
of Youth’ superior to any toilet preparation in 
Europe. It imparts to the complexion beauty and 
brilliancy.”” Sold by druggists everywhere. 





Messrs. J. & P. Coats have been awarded a Gold 
Medal, at the Paris Exposition of 1878, which was as 
high as any award that was given for six-cord spool 
cotton. The medals taken by Messrs. J. & P. Coats 
were—first in London, in 1862; Paris, 1867; Vienna, 
1873 (ribbon of knighthood) ; Centennial Exposi- 
sition at Philadelphia, 1876, Diploma for ‘‘ Superior 
strength and excellent quality,"’ and now, lastly, the 
crowning triumph of all, the Gold Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1878. 
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will be found particularly convenient and well lo- 
cated, It will cost from $3,500 to $4,000. 
A. W. DILKs, Architect, 
307 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


THIs house is designed for a town or village lot 
of limited width. The parlor is 15’-6’"X20’. Din- 
ing-room 15'-6"’15’-6"". Kitchen 15’X1q4’. The 
arrangement of rooms is very compact, and the side | 
entrance, rear stairway and the number of closets | 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havtinc had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for amy who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small entage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Sk. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which weuch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 
know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 





tture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 
‘No order will be attended to unless the money is first 


veceived. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for lossés that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of gray silk and cashmere; 
the underskirt is of the cashmere trimmed with one 
pleated ruffle. The overskirt and basque are of 
cashmere, trimmed with Thiers redsatin. Gray felt 
bonnet: trimmed with satin to match trimming on 
dress, and gray feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk; the underskirt 
is trimmed with one kilt-pleated ruffle edged with 
Breton lace, the polonaise is made of alternate puffs 
of silk and lace insertion, elbow sleeves, and sur- 
plice neck. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of cream-color silk and 
moss green satin ; it is made in the princess form, the 
front part being of the cream silk trimmed with 
pleated ruffles, and loops of satin ribbon. The back 
is of satin trimmed with cream silk ruffles to cor- 
respond, square neck, elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of blue velvet, and damask ; 
the front is of velvet embroidered, the back and 
bodice and sleeves of the damask trimmed with 
fringe. Blue velvet bonnet trimmed with satin and 
flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of purple camel's hair, 
made with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with 
ruffles, the upper one cut in points and trimmed 
with embossed velvet of a lighter shade. Coat jacket, 
the upper part forming a pleated yoke, trimmed with 
the velvet. Felt hat trimmed with velvet and long 
feather. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress for girl of five years made 
of blue cashmere, blue velvet hat shaped somewhat 
like a bonnet. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Black velvet bonnet trimmed with moss 
green plush, satin, and black and moss green ostrich 
feathers, The satin strings are brought forward from 
the back and tied in front. 

Figs. 2 and 4.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
short dress made of brown cashmere, the dress is 





made in the princess form to the knee, from where 
it is kilted down. The waist has a simulated yoke, 
and plaits below it both front and back reaching to 
the drapery which is formed of plaits running around 
in front, falling in a scarf at the back. The buttons, 
edging of plaiting, and folds are of silk. 

Fig. 3.—Hat of gray felt, trimmed with cardinal 
silk, feather, and gilt ornaments. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for girl of twelve years. It is made in 
the princess shape; from the knee down in front it is 
kilted. The material is navy blue serge with band 
of silk trimming it, silk buttons and sash. Bonnet 
of navy blue velvet with gilt cords and ornaments 
trimming it. 

Fig. 6.—-Suit for a girl of five years, made of light 
blue cashmere, trimmed with Torchon lace, hat of 
white felt, trimmed with blue satin ribbon and 
flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Suit for a girl of eight years, made of gray 
cashmere, trimmed with bands of gray colored plaid. 
The dress is gored in front, kilted in the back; the 
sacque is tight-fitting, with deep collar. Gray felt 
hat trimmed with gray ribbon, and bright colored 
flowers. 

Fig. 8.—This ornamental fan holder is made of 
nickel silver, enameled with black; it can be hooked 
into a waistband; the fan is fastened on to the hook 
or chain. 

Fig. 9.—Ladies’ walking dress composed of green 
and blue plaid cheviot. The underskirt is trimmed 
with two ruffles, the overskirt is plainly hemmed. 
Dark green cloth sack, trimmed with passementerie 
ornaments. Green velvet bonnet trimmed with green 
and blue satin ribbon, and feathers. 

Figs. to and 11.—Front and back view of winter 
coat for boy of three years, made of navy blue cloth, 
and trimmed with silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 12.—Highland costume for boy of six years. 
Vest and jacket of black cloth, tartan skirt and 
fillabeg; round cap of dark green cloth with silver 
agraffe. 

Fig. 13.—For this coiffure part the hair across 
and tie the back. The front hair falls over the 
forehead in a fringe, and is then combed back and 
tied to the back, which is plaited and arranged 
ina chignon. Fillets of narrow ribbon or velvet 
are worn with this coiffure, the ends being hidden 
under the plaits at the back. 

Fig. 14.—Part the hair as usual, and also from ear 
to ear. The back hair is tied very high on the head ; 
the front hair waved and tied to the back. The lat- 
ter is then divided in two parts, plaited and arranged 
round acomb. On the top of the head is a rosette 
of lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 15.—Comb the front hair simply back, the 
ends, which must be waved, falling on to the 
shoulder. Above this fall of hair the back hair is 
combed upward, and arranged in a butterfiy bow, 
fastened with an ornamestal comb. 

Fig. 16.—Comb the hair straight back without 
parting, but let it lie rather low at the temples; a 
comb with gold setting keeps it in place on each 
side. At the back arrange in a plain twist, through 
which is passed a gold arrow, 

Fig. 17.—Catogan brooch ornamented with gold 
balls, to match the combs worn at the time, 
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Fig. 18.—Ladies’ walking dress composed of gar- 
net colored embossed velvet and satin; the under- 
skirt is trimmed with plain satin in legthwise 
folds; the coat basque long at the sides. with satin 
and fringe. Satin pockets, buttons, cuffs and col- 
lar. Garnet colored felt bonnet trimmed with satin 
and feathers. 

Fig. 19.—Hair pin forming a double olive; they 
are cut in facets and gilt. 

Fig. 20.—Visiting dress of black silk; the front and 
back of skirt is composed of kilted ruffles, the 
sides are plain, sash drapery across the front and 
fastened around to left side of back with ribbon 
bows. Dolman to match, trimmed with passe- 
menterie and fringe. Black velvet bonnet trimmed 
with “ Thiers red’’ satin and flowers. 

Fig. 21.—Vest and scarf drapery of fancy figured 
blue silk, to wear over a plain black dress. This is 
cut square in the neck, with a small bouquet on the 
right side. ‘The collar and scarf are of plain silk. 

Fig. 22.—Portebonheur bracelet made of gold 
and wound five times around the arm. It is worn 
over the long gloves now so fashionable. 

Fig. 23.—Ladies’ winter jacket made of heavy 
cloth; the pockets are trimmed with a deep knotted 
fringe and satin folds. The cuffs and collar are also 
trimmed with the folds, the cuffs with a satin ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 24.—Skirt of black satin quilted in a hand- 
some design. 

Fig. 25.—Scarlet cloth skirt trimmed with two 
bands braided with black. 

Figs. 26 and 28.—Drawers and skirt made of pale 
blue flannel, trimmed with a plaiting and Torchon 
lace. 

Fig. 27.—Stockings to match in color with white 
silk clocks. 

Figs. 29 and 31.—Back and front view of winter 
coat for girl of six years. It can be made of Indian 
cashmere, tweed, corduroy, velvet, the new Cypriot 
rib, or in fact, of any winter material. The trim- 
ming must be selected to correspond, but plain 
rows of machine stitching are fashionable. Full 
sized pattern for this coat is given in our extra dia- 
gram. It is double breasted, and consists of eight 
pieces, the half of front, two pieces for the back of 
bodice, skirt (to be plaited and joined to the bod- 
ice under the buttoned strap), collar, sleeve, pocket, 
strap, all representing one-half of the pattern. The 
collar is trimmed to simulate a double one, The 
hat should be of the same material as the coat. 

Fig. 30.—Bonnet of blue felt trimmed with double 
faced satin ribbon, blue and old gold, the flowers 
are different colors with old gold foliage. 

Fig. 32.—Walking dress of black cashmere, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with knife pleating, headed 
with a band of silk. Visite made of cashmere 
trimmed with lace, fringe and passementerie. Black 
velvet bonnet trimmed with gilt cord and pink 
roses. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY: 
With a cordial New Year's greeting to all our old, 
and our many new subscribers, we will commence 
our CHITCHAT for the year 1879, by speaking of 





furs, which the cold winds of this month make an 
absolute necessity. Notwithstanding the popularity 
of fur-lined wraps, the seal-skin sacque remains the 
favorite fur garment. It is liked not only for its 
luxurious warmth, but because of its appropriate- 
ness for the greatest number of occasions, being used 
for general walking costumes, as well as for more 
dressy toilettes. The newest seal sacques are from 
thirty-three to forty inches long. They are more 
closely fitted to the figure than those of last winter. 
The shoulder seams are short and high. The front 
is double’breasted and may fold over straight from 
the throat down, or else be turned back en reverse 
like a gentleman's coat. The collar is broader than 
that of last year. Coat-sleeves without cuffs are 
preferable, as cuffs are thick and clumsy. Passemen- 
terie loops with seal-skin bars fasten the cloak. Plain 
and trimmed are both equally fashionable; the latter 
are trimmed with a border of some other kind of fur; 
we would give the preference to an untrimmed 
sacque for the first season, as it can be altered by 
putting on a fur border, if fashion requires that it 
should be lengthened. 

Fur-lined cloaks are shown ina variety of shapes 
this season; the most popular are shaped like the 
seal sacques, or in long circulars; plain and figured 
silks are used for these cloaks. Satin de Loyn and 
plain satin are chosen for the richest cloaks. They 
are usually lined with squirrel fur, but more luxurious 
ones are lined with ermine, chinchilla and sable. 
Many are bordered with these furs, that are lined 
with one less expensive. For sets, Russian sable, no 
matter how fashion changes, is always in fashion and 
handsome. 

Boas are round and long, with two tails finishing 
each end. Muffs are about the same size as last 
season, and can be finished with ribbon bows or fur 
tails. Chinchilla remains the fashionable choice for 
showy dress sets, especially for young ladies. The 
soft, light gray, shaded fleece is very beautiful, and at 
the same time warm and durable if proper care is 
used in wearing it. To wear with velvet costumes, 
the choice lies between chinchilla and the silver fox 
sets; the soft long fleece of the latter is tipped on 
the ends with silvery white that gives a beautiful ef- 
fect. The fishertail sets look like dark sable; they 
are however much less expensive than sable. Seal- 
skin sets for an ordinary set of furs are most popular 
as they look and wear well, the price being of course 
regulated by the quality of the fur which varies greatly. 

The winter mantles produced this month have no 
well defined or exclusive shape; they are of hybrid 
style, and comprise a selection of paletots resembling 
visites, and of visites resembling paletots. One 
wishes to change, since it is the invariable custom at 
each season to do so; but it is difficult to light upon 
a model that is new, convenient and generally ac- 
ceptable to all tastes. It is necessary once more to 
adopt winter garments with sleeves. The paletot is 
the most convenient of all garments, and certainly 
more graceful for winter wear than any circular 
or loose wrap. In fact, a sort of anarchy reigns just 
now in the departments of outside wraps; an anarchy 
most agreeable to economical ladies, since it allows 
of their wearing all the mantles they may possess, 
whether long, semi-long, or short, without being in 
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open rebellion against fashion. We must add, how- 
ever, that really short paletots, those which do not 
come down much below the waist, are more es- 
pecially suitable for young girls. Ladies who have 
gone to the expense of buying a good black silk for 
winter best, wish, as a rule, to make it up so that it 
may be very fashionable some length of time. This 
is rather a difficult problem to solve in these days of 
changing fashions. Reasoning, however, upon the 
basis of probabilities, we should advise them to 
make it very long at the back, slightly puffed out, 
und to trim in front en faddier and with a long-waisted 
bodice made with basques of irregular shape. If 
this dress is meant to be rather dressy, a black gauze 
drapery may be added, embroidered either in various 
colors, or simply in black silk or jet beads. This 
drapery should, of course be easily taken off, and 
worn only of an evening. If care has been taken 
to make the bodice with a waistcoat that can be re- 
moved at pleasure, it will be easy to change this 
waistcoat of black silk for one either of light-colored 
silk or satin or of white lace arranged in rows across 
the front. Such is, we believe, the best way of mak- 
ing up a black silk at once useful, durable and really 
fashionable. 

By way of new fashionable trifles, we may mention 
the moyen-age belt, of woven silver or gold tissue, 
as soft and supple as grosgrain ribbon, fastened with 
a handsome buckle to match. There are also very 
pretty coiled cords in the shape ofa serpent, in old sil- 
ver filigree, for wearing around the waist. Waistband- 
buckles are either of gilt or silver metal, or of the 
pretty new style of mother-of-pearl called arc-en-ciel 
or rainbow. Tiny brooches for fastening the strings 
of bonnets, caps and coiffures, are very fashionable. 
They are in the shape of a tiny flower, or the ever 
favorite lizard, and are of gilt metal of various tints. 
Breton lace is fast superseding torchon as a trim- 
ming for almost every article of a lady's wardrobe, 
It is seen on full-dress toilettes, for frills and cascades 
on morning wrappers, on breakfast caps and on 
head-dresses for dinner, on velvet bonnets, on house 
sacques, and on lingerie ofall kinds, from cravat bows 
to undergarments. It is merely fine bobinet with 
the pattern darned in, The designs are those of old 
English thread lace, and the straight edges are most 
fashionable. Cashmere ribbon loops are combined 
with Indian muslin ties that are edged with Breton 
lace. 

New basques are cut off at the waist line and 
have a short basque skirt sewed on in coat fashion. 
The demi-trained skirts of silk dresses have from five 
to seven gathered flounces crossing the back. Satin 
ribbon loops that appear to come out of a piped 
button hole are on many dresses. The quaintest 
Japanese buttons of silver and gilt carved, or of 
ebony inlaid with gold, are used on short suits. New 
English collars with turned-over points are so high 
and spreading that fine wire is put in the edges to 
hold them outward. FASHION, 


A FINE LOT of heliotypes has been received at 
1102 Chestnut street, and those of our readers intend- 
ing to make Christmas presents will certainly find in 
this collection something to suit both taste and purse. 
Special attention is called to Correggio's frescoes at 





Parma, also to Raphael's ‘‘ Madam di San Listo,” 
Guido Reni's “ Aurora,” Titian's ‘‘ La Bella,"’ while 
of the modern subjects Faed's ‘ Highland Mary,” 
Herrmann's ‘‘ Good Story,’’ and Tissot’s ‘‘ News of 
our Marriage,"’ are exceedingly pleasing. A new 
style frame furnished in, black, red and blue 
moulding is just the finish needed for these pictures, 
and for cheapness and beauty combined it can’t be 
excelled. 

The Christmas stock of handsomely bound music 
books, music rolls and folios, for sale by this firm is 
unusually large and with prices to suit the times. 
From the catalogue of books we select ‘Piano Prize,” 
an excellent collection of vocal and instrumental 
music, with board cover costing two dollars and 
fifty cents, as worthy of mention. The “Songs of 
England,”’ and ‘“‘ Songs of Mendelssohn,” beautifully 
bound in cloth, for two dollars each, always prove 
acceptable. Many others are deserving of notice, 
but we can only say now “seeing is believing,’’ so 
we hope our readers will remember to pay a visit to 
the house of W. H. Boner & Co., 1102 Chestnut 
street. 


Herald, Marshall, Ill.—GopDEy's LaDy’s Book 
has again made its monthly visit. It is replete with 
interesting matter. The latest fashions illustrated 
and its stories and reading by intelligent and popu- 
lar authors. Especially would we notice the reduc- 
tion in its price of subscription, from its former 
price $3 per year, to $2. Address, Godey’s Lady's 
Book Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 


, 
— 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 








It is with heartfelt pleasure we extend cordial welcome 
to the hundreds of subscribers who write to us that they are 
coming back to Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox as to an old friend 
after long absence. Every day numerous letters assure us of 
this. Some write, “ Before the war I never missed a copy 
of Gopey, and am glad to be able again to receive the num- 
bers ;”” others, that “the very hard times have put a limit 
upon all my luxuries, but now that Gopgy is reduced to 2, 
I feel that I must haveit.’’ One lady in Iowa writes, “ As my 
mother and grandmother assure me I cannot keep house 
without Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, and as I have seen every 
copy issued since I can remember, I send the price for ’79 
to carry to my new home.”’ If she recognizes this extract 
from her long, pleasant letter, we hope she will accept our 
best wishes for her happiness in her “‘ new home,”’ although 
she did not send us a piece of the cake. 

From Benton, Ark., we have assurance that ‘‘ Mother 
and I have subscribed for the Lapy’s Boox since ’57, and 
find it always a welcome visitor, and highiy instructive 
magazine.”” 

A lady in Forest Hill, Cal., writes, “1 anticipate much 
pleasure from the ‘good things’ promised during the 
coming year, and trust you will meet with the substantial 
recognition from every household, which your laudable 
efforts in their behalf duly merit.” 

From Johnston, S. C., comes this encouragement for our 
efforts: ‘‘We congratulate you on improving a perfect 
Lapy’s Boox, and hope your efforts will be rewarded by 
patronage in the South, se/id_ for Gopgy.”” ‘ 

A valued old friend suggests that we make it very plain 
to people living away from money order offices that it is 
perfectly safe to send bank notes in a registered letter, 
When this is understood no one need have an excuse for 
running any risk with their money in the mails. 
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Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 18. 


Fig. 17. 














Fig. 21. 





Fig. 22. 
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OVER STICKS AND STONES. 


GALOP. 
BY CARL FAUST. 
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